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WHAT WAS THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE? 


BY HILAIRE BELLOG. 


II, 


pape O far we have been attempting an answer to the 
question ‘* What was the Roman Empire?” We 
have seen in the answer to that question that it 
was an institution of such and such a character, 
2 but to this we had to add that this institution 
was ahead from its origin and was at last permeated by an- 
other institution of a religious character. This institution had 
and has for its name “the Church.” 

Our next task must, therefore, be an attempt to answer the 
question ‘“‘ What was the Church in the Roman Empire?” for 
that we have not yet touched. In order to answer that ques- 
tion we shall do well to put ourselves in the place of a man 
living in a particular period, from whose standpoint the nature 
of the connection between the Church and the Empire can 
best be observed. And that standpoint in time is the gener- 
ation that extended through the close of the second century 
into the latter half of the third century. A man born shortly 
after the reign of Marcus Aurelius, living through the violent 
civil wars that succeeded the peace of the Antonines, sur- 
viving to witness the Decian persecution of the Church and 
in extreme old age to perceive the promise, though not the 
establishment, of an untrammeled Catholicism (it had yet the 
last and the most terrible of the persecutions to pass through), 
would have been able to answer our question well. He would 
have lived at the turn of the tide. Let us suppose him the 
head of a Senatorial family in some great provincial town 
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such as Toulouse. He would have found himself one of a 
comparatively small class of very wealthy men to which was 
confined the municipal government of the city. Beneath him 
he would have been accustomed to a large class of citizens, 
free men but not senatorial; beneath these again his society 
reposed upon a great body of slaves. 

In what proportion these three classes of society would 
have been found in a town like Toulouse we have no exact 
documents to tell us, but we may infer that the majority 
would certainly have been of the servile class, senators just as 
certainly a very small body (they were the great landowners 
of the neighborhood), and we must add to these three main 
divisions two other classes which complicate our view of that 
society. The first was the freed men, the second those per- 
petual tenants nominally free but economically and already 
partly in legal theory bound to the wealthier classes. The 
freed men had risen from the service class by the act of their 
masters, but they remained bound to those masters, very 
strongly so far as social atmosphere went, and to no small ex- 
tent in legal theory as well. This preponderance of a small 
wealthy class we must not look upon as a stationary phenom- 
enon: it was increasing, and in another half-dozen genera- 
tions it was destined, in the decline of public power, to form 
the outstanding feature of all imperial society. 

It is next important to remember that such a man as we 
are conceiving would never have regarded the legal distinc- 
tions between slave and free as a line of cleavage between 
different kinds of men. It was a social arrangement and no 
more. Most of the slaves were, indeed, still chattel, bought 
and sold, and many of them even incapable of any true family 
life. But there was nothing uncommon in a slave’s being 
treated as a friend, in his being discovered as a member of 
the liberal professions, of his acting as a tutor, as an admin- 
istrator of the fortune, a bailiff, or a doctor. Certain official 
things he could not be; he could not hold any public office of 
course; he could never plead; and he could not be a soldier. 

This last point is essential, because the Roman Empire, 
though it required no large armed force in comparison with 
the total numbers of its vast population (for it was not a 
system of repression—no such system has ever endured), yet 
could only draw that force from a restricted portion of the 
population, and in the absence of adventure in the use of the 
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armies mainly as frontier police, it was not easy to obtain the 
recruitment required. The wealthy citizen we are considering 
would have been expected to “find” a certain number of re- 
cruits for the service of the army. He found them among his 
bound free tenants and enfranchised slaves; he was increasingly 
reluctant to find them, and they were increasingly reluctant 
to serve. 

Let us imagine such a man going through the streets of 
Toulouse of a morning to attend a meeting of the Curia. He 
would salute and be saluted, as he passed, by many men of 
the various classes I have described. Some, though slaves, he 
would greet familiarly; others, though nominally free and be- 
longing to his smaller following or to that of some friend, he - 
would regard with less attention. He would be accompanied, 
it may be presumed, by a small retinue, some of whom might 
be freed men of his own, some slaves, some of the tenant 
class, some in legal theory quite independent of him, and yet 
by the economic necessities of the moment practically his de- 
pendents. As he passes through the streets he notes the 
temples dedicated to a variety of services. No creed dominated 
the city, even the local gods were now but a confused mem- 
ory; a religious service of the official type was to greet him 
upon his entry to the Assembly, but in the public life of the 
city no fixed philosophy, no general creed appeared. 

Among the many buildings so dedicated, two perhaps 
would have struck his attention: the one the synagogue where 
the local Jews met upon their Sabbath, the other a Christian 
church. The first of these he would look on as one looks to- 
day upon the mark of an alien colony in some great modern 
city. He knew it to be the symbol of a small reserved un- 
sympathetic wealthy race scattered throughout the Empire. 
The Empire had had trouble with it in the past, but that 
trouble was long forgotten; the little colonies of Jews had 
become negotiators highly separate from their fellow-citizens, 
unpopular but nothing more. With the Christian Church it 
would be otherwise. He would know as an administrator (we 
will suppose him a pagan) that this Church was endowed; 
that it was possessed of property more or less legally guar- 
anteed. It had a very definite position of its own among the 
congregations and corporations of the city peculiar and yet 
well secured. He would further know, as an administrator 
(and this would more concern him—for the possession of 
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property by so important a body would seem natural enough), 
that to this building and the corporation of which it was a 
symbol were attached an appreciable number of his fellow- 
citizens, a small minority of course in any town of such a 
date (the first generation of the third century), but a minor- 
ity most appreciable and most worthy of his concern from 
three very definite characteristics. In the first place it was 
certainly growing; in the second place it was certainly, even 
after so many generations of growth, a phenomenon perpetu- 
ally novel; and in the third place (and this was the capital 
point) it represented a true political organism—/cke only sube 
sidiary organism which had risen within the general body of the 
Empire. 

If the reader will retain no other one of the points I am 
making in this description, let him retain this point: it is, 
from the historical point of view, the explanation of all that 
was to follow. The Catholic Church in Toulouse would have 
been for that senator a distinct organism; with its officers, its 
peculiar spirit, its own type of vitality, which, if he were a 
wise man, he would know was certain to endure and to grow, 
and even if he were but a superficial and unintelligent sen- 
ator he would recognize as unique. 

Like a sort of little State of its own it included all classes 
and kinds of men, and like the Empire itself, within which it 
was growing, it regarded all classes of its own members as 
subject to it within its own sphere. The senator, the knight, 
the tenant, the freed man, the slave, the soldier, in so far as 
they were members of this corporation, were equally bound to 
certain observances. Did they neglect these observances, the 
corporation would expel them or subject them to penalties of 
its own. He knew that though misunderstandings and fables 
existed with regard to this body, there was no class in which 
its members had not propagated a knowledge of its customs, 
He knew (and it would disturb him to know) that its organi- 
zation, though in no way admitted by law, and purely what 
we should call ‘‘ voluntary,” was strict and formidable. Here 
in Toulouse would be a monarchical head called by the Greek 
name of Episcopos. Greek was a language which the cultured 
knew and used throughout the western or Latin part of the 
empire to which he belonged; the title would not, therefore, 
seem to him in any way alien any more than would the title 
of the “ Presbyteres,” who were the official priests under this 
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monarchical head of the organization, or the title ‘‘ Diacones,” 
which was attached to the last order just below the priests 
who formed the inferior officials of the body. 

He knew that this particular cult, like the innumerable 
- others that were represented by the various sacred buildings 
of the city, had its mysteries, its solemn rituals, and so forth, 
which these officials of its body alone might engage in, and 
which the mass of the local “ Christians ’’—for such was their 
name—attended as a congregation. But he would further 
know that it differed wholly from any other of the many ob- 
servances round it by a certain fixity of definition. It was 
not an opinion, nor a fashion, nor a philosophy (in the ac- 
cepted sense of that term); it was not a theory nor a habit, 
it was a definite body corporate, extremely jealous of its unity 
and of its precise definitions, and filled, as was no other body 
of men at that time, with passionate conviction. By this I do 
not mean that the senator so walking to his official duties 
could not have recalled from among his own friends more than 
one who was attached to the Christian body in a negligent 
sort of way, perhaps by the influence of his wife, perhaps by 
a tradition inherited from his father: he would guess, and 
justly guess, that this rapidly growing body counted very 
many members who were indifferent and some, perhaps who 
were ignorant of its full doctrine; but the body as a whole, 
in its general spirit,and especially in the disciplined organization 
of its hierarchy, did differ from everything round it in this 
character of conviction. There was no certitude left and no 
definite spirit or mental aim, no “dogma” (as we should say 
to-day), taken for granted in the Toulouse of his time—save 
among the Christians. 

The mass were attached, without definite religion, to a 
number of customs, in social morals they were guided by 
certain institutions, at the foundation of which were the 
Roman ideas of property in men, land, and goods; patriotism, 
the bond of smaller societies, had long ago merged in the 
conception of a universal empire. This Christian Church alone 
represented a complete theory of life, to which men were at- 
tached as they had hundreds of years before been attached to 
their local city with its local gods and intense corporate local 
life. Without any doubt the presence of that Church and of 
what it stood for would have concerned him; if he were like 
most of his kind in that generation it would have concerned 
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him as an irritant; its existence interfered with the general 
routine of public affairs. If he were, as a minority of the rich 
then were, in sympathy with it though not for it, it would 
still have concerned him. It was the principal exceptional 
organism of his time: and it was growing. 

This senator goes into the Curia, he deals with the busi- 
ness of the day: it includes complaints upon certain assess- 
ments of the Imperial taxes; he consults the lists and sees 
there (it was the fundamental conception of the whole of that 
society) men drawn up in grades of importance exactly cor- 
responding to the freehold land which each possessed. He 
has to vote perhaps upon some question of local repairs, the 
making of some new street, or the establishment of some 
monument. He leaves the Curia for his own business and 
hears at home the accounts of his many farms, what deaths 
of slaves there have been, what has been the result of the 
harvest, what purchases of slaves or goods have been made, 
what difficulty there has been in recruiting among his tenantry 
for the army, and so forth. Such a man was concerned one 
way or another with perhaps a dozen large farming centres 
or villages, and had some thousands of human beings depend- 
ent upon him. There might possibly, even at that distance 
from the frontiers, be rumors of some little incursion or other 
of barbarians; perhaps a few hundred fighting men, come 
from the outer Germanies, had taken refuge with a Roman 
garrison after suffering defeat at the hands of neighboring 
barbarians; or perhaps they were attempting tojlive by pillage 
in the neighborhood of the garrison and the soldiers had been 
called out against them. He might have, from the hand of a 
friend in that garrison, a letter brought to him officially by 
the imperial post, which was organized along all the great 
highways, telling him what had been done to the marauders 
or the suppliants; how to some had been given land under 
conditions nearly servilé, some perhaps recruited for the army. 
The news would never for a moment have suggested to him 
any danger to the society in which he lived. 

He would have passed from such affairs to recreations 
probably literary, and there would have been an end of his 
day. 

In such a day what we note most is the aspect of the 
Catholic Church in a then pagan city, and we should remem- 
ber, if we are to understand history, that by this time it was 
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already the phenomenon which contemporaries were also be- 
ginning to note most. 

That is a fair presentment of the manner in which a num- 
ber of local affairs (including the Catholic Church in his city) 
would have struck such a man at such a time. 

If we use our knowledge to consider the Empire as a 
whole, we must observe certain other things in the landscape 
touching the Church and the society round it which a local 
view would not give us. In the first place there had been in 
that society from time to time acute spasmodic friction break- 
ing out between the Imperial power and this separate volun- 
tary organism, the Catholic Church. The Church’s partial 
secrecy, its high vitality, its claim to independent administra- 
tion, were the causes of this. Speaking as Catholics, we know 
that the causes were more profound. The conflict was a con- 
flict between Jesus Christ with His great foundation on the 
one hand, and what Jesus Christ Himself had called ‘the 
world.” But it is unhistorical to think of a “Pagan” world 
opposed to a “ Christian” world at that time. The very con- 
ception of ‘‘a Pagan world” requires some external manifest 
Christian civilization against which to contrast it. There are 
none such, of course, for Rome in the first generation of the 
third century. The Church had around her a society in which 
education was very widely spread, intellectual curiosity very 
lively, a society largely sceptical, but interested to discover 
the right conduct of human life, and tasting now this opinion, 
now that, to see if it could discover a final solution. It was 
a society of such individual freedom that it is difficult to speak 
of its “luxury” or its ‘cruelty’; a cruel man could be cruel 
in it without suffering the punishment which centuries of 
Christian training would render natural to our ideas. But a 
merciful man could be and would be merciful and would 
preach mercy. It was a society in which there were many 
ascetics; whole schools of thought contemptuous of sensual 
pleasure—but a society distinguished from the Christian par- 
ticularly in this, that at bottom it delieved man to be sufficient 
to himself. Here was the great antithesis between the Church 
and her surroundings. It is an antithesis which has been re- 
vived to-day. The Church did not believe man to be suffi- 
cient to himself, nor naturally in possession of those keys 
which would open the doors onto full knowledge or full social 
content. 
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A word as to the constitution of the Church. All men with 
an historical sense know by this time that the Church was 
what I have described it, an organized society under bishops, 
and, what is more, it is evident that there was a central pri- 
macy at Rome as well as local primacies in various departments 
of the Church, as at Carthage, as at Alexandria, as at Jerusa- 
lem. But what is not so generally emphasized is the way in 
which Christian society appears to have Jooked at itself at that 
time. 

That conception which it had of itself can, perhaps, best 
be entered upon by pointing out that if we use the word 
** Christianity’ we are unhistorical. ‘‘ Christianity” is a term 
in the mouth and upon the pen of the post-Reformation writer; 
it connotes an opinion or a theory, a point of view, an idea. 
The Christians of the time of which I speak were attached to 
no such conception. Upon the contrary they were attached 
to its very antithesis, to the conception of an organized body 
instituted for a definite end, disciplined in a definite way, and 
remarkable for the possession of definite doctrine. One can 
talk, in speaking of the first three centuries, of stoicism or epi- 
cureanism or neoplatonism, but one cannot talk of “ Christian- 
ism’ or “‘Christism.” Indeed, no one has been so ignorant or 
unhistorical as to attempt those phrases. But the current phrase 
‘‘ Christianity,” used as identical with the Christian body in 
the third century, is intellectually the equivalent of ‘‘ Christian- 
ism” or “‘Christism”; and, I repeat, it connotes a grossly 
unhistorical idea. In other words, it connotes something his- 
torically false. 

Let me give an example of what I mean: 

Four men will be sitting as guests of a fifth in a private 
house in Carthage in the year They are all men of cul- 
ture, all possessed of the two Janguages, Greek and Latin, 
well-read and interested in the problems and half-solutions of 
their sceptical time. One will profess himself materialist, and 
will find another to agree with him; there is no personal God, 
certain moral duties must be recognized by men for such and 
such reasons, and so forth. He finds support. The host is 
not of that opinion; he has been profoundly influenced by cer- 
tain mysteries; he has come to feel of the spiritual life as 
something quite as real as the natural life round him. He has 
curiously followed and often paid at high expense the services. 
of necromancers; he believes that in an initiation which he 
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experienced in his youth he actually came in contact with the 
spiritual world. Such men were not uncommon. The declining 
society of the time was already turning to suffer influences of 
that type. The host’s conviction, his awed and reticent atti- 
tude towards such things, impress his guests. One of the guests, 
however, a simple, solid kind of man, not drawn to such vaga- 
ries, says that he has been reading with great interest the 
literature of the Christians. He is in admiration of the tradi- 
tional figure of the Founder of their Church. He quotes cer- 
tain phrases, especially from the Gospels. They move him to 


eloquence and their poignancy and illuminative power have \ 


an effect upon his friends. He ends by saying: “‘ For my part, 
I have come to make it a sort of rule to act as this Man Christ 
would have had me act. He seems to me to have led the 
most perfect life I ever read of, and the practical maxims which 
are attached to His Name seem to me a sufficient guide to 
life. That,’ he will conclude simply, ‘‘is the groove into which 
I have fallen, and I do not think I shall ever leave it.” 

Let us call the man who has so spoken, Ferreolus. Would 
Ferreolus have been a Christian? Would the officials of the 
Roman Empire have called him a Christian? Would he have 
been in danger of unpopularity where Christians were unpopu- 
lar? Would Christians have received him among themselves 
as part of their strict and still somewhat secret society? Would 
he have counted with any single man of the whole empire as 
one of the Christian body? 

The answer is a most emphatic negative. 

No Christian in the first three centuries would have given 
a pinch of snuff for such a man; no imperial officer in the 
most violent crisis of one of these spasmodic persecutions which 
the Church had to undergo would have troubled him with a 
single question, No Christian congregation would have re- 
garded him as in any way connected with their body. Opin- 
ion of that sort, ‘‘ Christism,”” had no relation to the Church. 
How far it existed we cannot tell, for it was unimportant. In 
so far as it existed it would have been on all fours with any 
one of the dozen opinions and more which floated about the 
cultured Roman world. 

Now it is evident that the term “ Christianity,” used as a 
point of view, a mere mental attitude, would include such a 
man, and it is equally evident that we have only to imagine 
him to see that he had nothing to do with the Christian re/2- 
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gion of that day. For the Christian religion (then as now) 
was a thing, not a theory. It was expressed in what I have 
called an organism, and that organism was the Catholic Church. 
The reader may here object: ‘“‘But surely there was heresy 
after heresy and thousands of men were at any moment claim- 
ing the name of Christian whom the orthodox Church rejected. 
Nay, some suffered martyrdom rather than relinquish the name.” 
True, but the very existence of such sects should be enough 
to prove the point at issue. They arose precisely because 
within the Catholic Church exact doctrine, unbroken tradition, 
and unity, were all three regarded as necessary marks of the 
institution. The heresies arose one after another, from the ac- 
tion of men who were prepared to define yet further what the 
truth might be, and to claim with yet more particular insist- 
ence the possession of living tradition and the right to be re- 
garded as the centre of unity. No heresy pretended that the 
truth was vague and indefinite. The whole gist and meaning 
of a heresy then was that it, the heresy, or he the heresiarch, 
was prepared to make doctrine yet more sharp, and to assert 
his own definition. What you find is not the Catholic Church 
asserting and defining a thing and then some time after the 
heresiarch denying this definition; no heresy comes within a 
hundred miles of such a procedure. What happens in the 
Church at that time is that some doctrine not yet defined, or 
some rule of discipline not yet universal, is laid down by such 
and such a man, that his final settlement clashes with the 
opinion of others, that after debate and counsel and also au- 
thoritative statement on the part of the bishops, this man’s 
solution is rejected, some other orthodox solution is defined, 
from that moment the heresiarch, if he will not fall into line 
with defined opinion, ceases to be in communion, and his re- 
jection no less than his own original insistence upon his doc- 
trine, are in themselves proofs that both he and his judges 
start from a conception of unity and definition as the necessary 
marks of Catholic truth. No early heretic nor no early ortho- 
dox authority or office dreams of saying to his opponent: 
**You may be right, let us agree to differ, let us each form 
his part of Christian society and look at things from his own 
point of view.” The moment a question is raised it must of 
its nature, the early Church being what it was, be defined one 
way or the other. 
Let me finally and briefly set down what we know, as a 
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matter of historical and documentary evidence, the Church of this 
period to have held. What we know is a very different matter 
from what we can guess, We may amplify it from our con- 
ceptions of the probable according to our knowledge of that 
society, as, for instance, when we say that there was probably 
a bishop at Marseilles before the middle of the second century. 
Or we may amplify it by guesswork in consonance with some 
preconceived abstract idea, as do some scholars when they say 
that the words of Hegessipus, “I made a list of the bishops 
of Rome,” must be wrong, because there were not any bishops 
at Rome in his time. Or when we say that the Presbyters 
of such and such a Church in such and such a period were 
not priests offering the Sacrifice of the Eucharist, but merely 
an informal body ot “ Elders.” There is an infinite range from 
guesswork, both orthodox and heretical, but the plain and 
known facts which repose upon historical and documentary 
evidence, and which have no corresponding documentary evi- 
dence against them, are both few and certain. 

Let us take such a writer as Tertullian and set down what 
was certainly true of his time. The central act of worship of 
the Christian Church was a consecration of bread and wine by 
priests in the presence of the initiated and baptized Christian 
body of the locality. The bread and wine so consecrated were 
certainly called (universally) the body of the Lord. The faith- 
ful also certainly communicated. The sacred elements were 
certainly treated as objects worthy of the highest possible, the 
highest conceivable, reverence and care. There was certainly 
at the head of each Christian community a bishop. The num- 
erical proportion of the Church in the city of Carthage, where 
Tertullian wrote, was certainly large enough for its general 
suppression to be impossible. One might argue from one of 
his phrases that it was a tenth of the population. Equally 
certainly did the unity of the Christian Church and its bishops 
teach the institution of the Eucharist, the Resurrection, the 
authority of the Apostles, and their power of tradition through 
the bishops. A very large number of converts were to be 
noted, and (to go back to Tertullian) the majority of his time, 
by his testimony, were recruited by conversion, and were not 
born Christians. 


Such were known to have been, in a very brief outline, the 
manner of the Catholic Church in these early years of the 
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third century. Such was the manner of the Church as a Chris- 
tian would have been acquainted with it who, himself a young 
man at the time, would have later witnessed the persecution 
of Decius, and might have lived to the very eve of the Church’s 
triumph a hundred years later. 

I have purposely chosen this moment, because it is the 
moment in which Christian evidence first emerges upon any 
considerable scale. Many of the points I have set down are 
demonstrably anterior to the third century. We have Justin 
Martyr from the description of the Mass. We have the letters 
of St. Ignatius, we have the letter of St. Clement, and so forth. 
But the literature of the early Church is. extraordinarily scanty. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the writings of what are 
called Apostolic times, that is documents proceeding immediate- 
ly or almost immediately from men who could remember the 
time of our Lord, form not only in quantity (and that is suf- 

- ficiently remarkable), but in their quality and character, too, a 
far superior body of evidence to what we possess of the genera- 
tion of men succeeding; that is, to the documents proceeding 
from men who could remember the Apostles in old age only 
and presented to men who could only so remember them. 

I would beg the reader to note with precision both the 
task upon which we are engaged and the exact dates with 
which we are dealing, for there is no matter in which history 
has been more grievously distorted by religious bias. 

The task upon which we are engaged is the judgment of a 
portion of history as it was. I am not writing here from a 
brief. I am concerned to set forth a fact. I am acting as a 
witness or a copier, not as an advocate or lawyer. And I say 
that the conclusion’ we can establish with regard to the Chris- 
tian community on these main lines is the conclusion to which 
a man will come quite independently of his creed. He will 
deny it only if he has a definite bias against the Faith. It is 
the Church seen from the outside as it were: our knowledge 
of its mission, our confidence in its divine origin, do not move 
us to these conclusions any more than they move us to our 
conclusions upon the Battle of Waterloo: they are plain history. 
To show that they are plain history, the reader must consider 
the second point I have mentioned, a consideration of the 
dates. 

We know that we have in the body of documents contained 
in the canon which the Church has authorized, documents pro- 
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ceeding from men who were contemporaries with the origin of 
the Christian religion. All scholarship is now clear upon that 
point. The authors of the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles, 
Clement also, and Ignatius may have been deceived, they may 
have been deceiving. I am not here concerned with that point. 
The discussion of it belongs to another province of argument 
altogether—but' they were contemporaries of the things they 
said they were contemporaries of. In other words, their writ- 
ings are what is called ‘“‘ authentic.” If I read in the New 
Testament of such and such a miracle, I believe it or I doubt 
it, according ‘to other canons than those involved in these 
pages. But I know that I am reading the work of a man who 
can be appealed to as a witness of the beginnings of the 
Church; and that the customs, manners, and ‘institutions he 
mentions or takes for granted are those of this origin of 
Catholicism. Well, there comes after this considerable body of 
contemporary documentary evidence (evidence contemporary, 
that is, with the very spring and rising of the Church and pro- 
ceeding from its first founders), a gap which is somewhat more 
than the long lifetime of a man. This gap is with difficulty 
bridged. The vast mass of documentary evidence has, of course, 
perished, as has the vast mass of all ancient writing. The 
little preserved is mainly preserved in quotations and fragments. 
But after this gap we come to the beginning of a regular series, 
and a series increasing in volume,’of,documentary evidence. 
Not, I repeat, of evidence to the supernatural, but of evidence 
to plain and every-day affairs, evidence to the way in which 
the Church was constituted, to the way in which she regarded 
her mission, to the things she thought important, to the prac- 
tice of her rites. Now it is all important for the reader, who 
desires a true historical picture, to seize the proportionate 
evidence of the dates with which we are dealing and the society 
to which those dates relate. 

It is all important because the false history which has pre- 
sumed to have its own way for so many years is based upon 
two false suggestions of the first magnitude: first, the sugges- 
tion that the period was one in which vast changes could pro- 
ceed unobserved, and vast perversions of original direction be 
rapidly developed; and secondly, that the space of time dur- 
ing which those changes could take place was considerable. 

Because those days are far remote from ours, such sugges- 
tions can be made. If we put ourselves, by an effort of the 
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imagination, into the surroundings of that period we can soon 
discover how false they are. : 

The period was not one favorable to the formation of 
legends. It was one of a very high culture. The proportion 
of curious, intellectual, and sceptical men which that society 
contained was perhaps greater than any other with which we 
are acquainted, It was certainly greater than it is to-day. 
Those times were certainly less susceptible to mere assertion, 
mere repetition, and mere suggestion than are the crowds ot 
our great cities under the influence of the modern press. It 
was a period astonishingly alive. Lethargy and decay had 
not yet touched the world of the empire. It built, read, trav- 
eled, discussed, and, above all, criticised, with an enormous 
energy. 


In general it was no period during which a totally new 
fashion could rise within the community without its opponents 
being immediately able to combat it by an appeal to the evi- 
dence of the immediate past. The world was one and the 
world was intensely vivid. 

Well now, in such a world let us see what was the distance 
in mere time between this early third century of which I 
speak and what is called the Apostolic period, that is the 
generation which could still remember the origins of the 
Church in Jerusalem and the preaching of the Gospel in Gre- 
cian, Italian, and perhaps African cities. 

Let us consider a man advanced in years, well read and 
traveled, present in those first years of the third century at 
the celebration of the Eucharist; there were many such men 
who, if they had cared or been able to do so, could have re- 
proved novelties and denounced perverted tradition. That 
none did so is a sufficient proof that the main lines of Catho- 
lic government and practice had developed unbroken and un- 
warped from the very beginning. For an old man, who so 
witnessed the constitution of the Church and its practices as 
I have described them in that moment, would correspond to 
that generation of old people whom we have with us to-day, 
who were born in the late 20’s and early 30’s of the nine- 
teenth century; the old people can just remember in Europe 
the French Revolution of 1830, or the English Reform Bill, 
and who were almost grown up during the troubles of 1848 
and the establishment of the second Empire in Paris: the old 
people in the United States who can remember as children 
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the election of Van Buren to the office of president, the 
old whose birth was not far removed from the death of 
Thomas Jefferson, and who were grown men and women when 
gold was first discovered in California, 

Well, pursuing that parallel, consider next the persecution 
under Nero. It was the great event to which the Christian 
would refer as a date in the early history of the Church. It 
took place in Apostolic times. It affected men who, though 
aged, could easily remember Judea in the years connected 
with our Lord’s mystery and His Passion. St. Peter lived to 
witness, in that persecution, to the Faith. St. John survived 
it. It came not forty years later than the day of Pentecost. 
But the persecution under Nero was, to a man, such as I have 
described, assisting at the Eucharist in the early part of the 
third century, only ten years further off than the Declaration 
of Independence would be from the old people of our genera- 
tion to whom I have alluded by way of parallel. A man in 
such a position in the third century could certainly remember 
many who had themselves been witness of the Apostolic age. 
The old people who had surrounded his childhood would be 
to St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John, what the old people who 
survived say, to 1840, would have been to Washington, to 
Jefferson, and to Lafayette. They could have seen and talked 
to that first generation of the Church as the corresponding 
people surviving in the early nineteenth century could have 
seen and talked with the founders of the United States. 

It is quite impossible to imagine that the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, the custom of initiation, Baptism in the name of the 
Trinity, the establishment of an episcopacy, the fierce defense 
of unity and orthodoxy, and all those main lines of Catholi- 
cism which we find not only firmly established but the very 
foundation of the Church in the early third century, could 
have risen without protest by a sort of ignorant corruption 
and perversion of an original so very recent and so open to 
every form of examination. That there should have been dis- 
cussion as to the definition and meaning of undecided doc- 
trines is natural and fits in both with the dates and with the 
atmosphere of the period and with the character of the sub- 
ject. But that a whole scheme of Christian government and 
doctrine should have developed in error and without protest 
in a period so brilliantly living, full of such rapid intercom- 
Munication, and above all so brief, is quite impossible. 
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That is what history has to say of the early Church in 
the Roman Empire. The documents may tell a true or a 
false story; their authors may have written under an illusion 
or from a conscious self-deception; or they may have been. 
supremely true and immutably sincere. But they are contem- 
porary. A man may respect their divine origin or he may de- 
spise their claims to instruct the human race; but that the 
Christian body from its beginning was not “‘ Christianity ”’ but 
a Church, and that that Church was identically one with what 
was already called before the third century * the Catholic Church, 
is simply plain history, history as plain and straightforward 
as the history, let us say, of municipal institutions in con- 
temporary Gaul, and indefinitely better proved and therefore 
indefinitely more certain than, let us say, modern guesswork 
as to the state of the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons” at the time of the 
invasions of Britain or the ‘‘ Aryan” origins of the European 
race, or any other of the pseudo-scientific hypotheses which 
until recently were made to pass for historical truth. 

We have next to observe three developments that followed: 
first, the great increase of barbarian hired soldiery within the 
empire; secondly, the weakening of the central power as com- 
pared with the local power of the small and increasingly rich 
class of great landowners; and thirdly, the rise to an official 
position (and a predominating position) of the Catholic Church. 
All these three phenomena developed together; they occu- 
pied about two hundred years. When they had run their 
course the Western Empire was no longer governed as one 
society from one Imperial centre. The chance heads of cer- 
tain Roman or auxiliary forces drawn from barbaric recruit- 
ment had established themselves in the various provinces and 
were calling themselves “Kings.” The Catholic Church was 
everywhere the religion of the great majority; it had every- 
where alliance with, and often the use of, the official machinery 
of government and taxation which continued unbroken; and 
it was, far beyond all other organisms in the State, the central 
and typical organism which gave the European world its note. 

This process is commonly called ‘“‘the Fall of the Roman 
Empire”; and I shall in my next article try to answer the 
question what that fall was. I shall try to explain what really 
happened in this great transformation. 


* The Muratorian Fragment is older than the third century. 

















THE JOURNAL OF MY LIFE. 


BY A NUN. 


II. 


NE day as I was looking, according to my wont, 
| at the view from the little hill, a melancholy 
train of thought took possession of me, and the 
staid deep shadows from the stately trees seemed 
to speak to me of repose and stability. In a 
field to the right, just outside our grounds, lay a little cottage 
half-buried in a group of oak and pine; from a chimney at its 
gable end rose heavenward a clear, straight column of smoke, 
its soft white vapor relieving the heavy background of foliage; 
above was a blue sky with downy cloudlets skimming its surface 
and looking like {the reflection of some living thing as their 
shadows swept rapidly across the bright grass below. There 
was no sound save the unceasing coo of the wood pigeon in a 
tree beside me. The horse-chestnuts had lost their bloom and 
the thick foliage had the full depth of midsummer green. Each 
object seemed to speak to me of the life I was about to under- 
take; this same view I should have before me until my death 
and would it not become deadly monotonous? And was not 
the life itself apt, in time, to become one in monotony with the 
scene I looked out upon? Might not its never-ending repose 
and stability create reaction and drive me in the future to flee 
the cloister? 

Yet again, if I stayed on, might I not be one of those, and 
there were many such in the convent, who were never em- 
ployed in exterior work, whose whole energies outside the 
religious exercises had no scope on which to spend themselves 
save the daily routine of labor, often only house-labor; was 
this neo-platonic idea of burying one’s capabilities with a view 
to please God right? So had I heard the world speak of the 
contemplative life; and, after all, was not its judgment just; 
was not this: the true, sane view about it; were not the un- 
monotonous moments in such a life as fleeting as the reflec- 
tions of the cloudlets I had just been watching across the 
grass,and which were all gone now, nothing being left but the 
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dark shadows which, with the sun’s course, made the daily 
circle of each tree? 

I came down from the hillock and went to my cell, all 
depressed and wavering. A weary, irresolute night and day 
followed, but the succeeding morning, during Mass, I asked 
God with all the fervor I could command to enlighten me. I 
asked my Mother Mary to speak for me to the Holy Spirit; 
and I repeated with a heavy heart the Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
which prayer since that day I have always loved and said in 
all my difficulties and anxieties. 

When Communion time came I went up to the altar rail 
to receive, and as I walked back to my stall the thought of 
our Lady’s life came before me. Must she not have been in- 
tended by God as a model for the children of all genera- 
tions? And what could have been more monotonous than her 
daily, exterior life? Did she then, I asked myself, sacrifice 
her energies and capacities to please God? Surely He never 
would have consented to any course that could impair or cur- 
tail His Mother’s gifts; rather would He daily ennoble them 
by His Presence and direct them in a heavenward course. 
Yet it lay in her power to accept or reject the high mission 
for which she was created: so was it with me. I was free to 
return to the world and there find vent for such energies and 
capacities as I possessed, or to embrace the religious life 
where my employment would be mapped out for me at the 
discretion and judgment of another; but in exchange for this 
sacrifice, this outward bondage, I looked for an inner freedom 
that would give my spirit wing. 

I began then to define monotony, and I thought if it 
means a life void of keen joys and sorrows, then of all lives 
since the world began the Mother of God’s was the least 
monotonous. What bliss could ever compare with hers at the 
Nativity, or in the hourly after possession of her Child? As 
He grew must she not have watched with daily increasing joy 
the unfolding of His Divine beauty? What woe, too, could 
ever equal hers when she saw Him rejected by His own people, 
or as she stood beneath the cross on Calvary? 

The world of society, thought I, seeks constant distraction 
because it dreads the monotony that gives time for thought; 
for it is conscious that reflection will inevitably show it the 
follies of its own life. May not a nun, then, court monotony 
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to give her time to think, not of the folly but of the wisdom 
of her life? Thought it is that feeds the spiritual life and puts 
afar all monotony of spirit. 

With these reflections now uppermost I prayed that morn- 
ing that my spiritual life might never be monotonous, that I 
might put a living intensity into the daily routine of common 
life, so that my happiness might be independent of my ex- 
terior employment, that I might use all material actions, how- 
ever uninteresting or uncongenial, as mere necessary condi- 
ments for my spiritual growth. I felt the making of my own 
life was in my own hands; if my energies flagged, then, indeed, 
this life here might be poorer and less productive than a life 
outside the cloister. 

In this new frame of mind I once more ascended the little 
hill, Oh, what strange, varying creatures we are! I looked 
again upon the lofty trees with the same dense shadows, and 
to my lips came the words: ‘‘ Under thy shadow I will rest.” 
I looked upon the column of smoke rising like incense and I 
thought so should my prayer rise straight to heaven, free and 
untrammeled by all circumstances and surroundings. Out of 
sight I knew was a burning fire and up through a narrow 
chimney did the smoke work its way, till I saw it rise in 
freedom above; so must my prayer come from a heart on 
fire with love, and so must my inner life gain strength and 
force by living within the straight confines of the Rule. Thus 
would self-freedom be purchased. 

So did I now look upon the clear, vapory beauty of the 
smoke in mid-air, so fittingly typifying my own spiritual life. 
The blue sky told me that all my brightness and joy must 
come from above and the cloudlets flitting again across its 
surface made me fancy, in my new frame of mind, that perhaps 
they were emblematic of my future life, and that it would be 
a bright one with only quickly passing sorrows; but I dared 
not ask for such a fate; my practical nature made me feel 
that such ways were hazardous and the common beaten track 
was best for me. 

The wood pigeon was not cooing that day, but a lark was 
singing and I thought of the poet’s words: “‘ Like an embodied 
joy whose race is just begun.” Then my thoughts went back 
to my own loved waves of the West, and I thought how they 
had been my first Novice Mistress, and had given me my first 
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lessons in strength and freedom which my second Mistress was 
now developing. 

As I stood on the hill I recited the Magnificat, half to my- 
self and half aloud, with a gladsome thrill of thanksgiving to 
God for bringing me here, and so my struggle passed. 

On the fifth of August I made my Profession. Auntie Meg, 
Honor, and her husband were present, but not my father. I 
did not ask him to come, because the ceremony was a very 
solemn one, and I feared he would feel it too much. 

As I stood before the altar I made my vows aloud, and in 
the beautiful opening words of the formula I began by calling 
upon the heavens to hearken to my voice and the earth to 
listen to the words of my mouth. Having solemnly pledged 
myself to God as the only object of my love and made my 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, I left the altar step. 
My heart was high with hope and happiness in my newly- 
found Lover. I spoke with Him much that day—of myself, 
of my own needs, and of all those dear to me. 

It is customary for the newly professed to wear a wreath 
of white flowers; into my wreath I wound a few wild ane- 
mones which I picked with Honor when we were walking to- 
gether in the grounds after the ceremony, and at the end of 
the day I gave them to her to take home to Father for me. 
Twenty years after, when he was dying, he asked to have them 
placed in his coffin, so that they might be buried with him. 
We both loved each other best in the world to the end. 

My cousin, Mary C——, comes to see me almost every year, 
and her husband, whom I have always looked upon as a de- 
voted brother, and who is now a judge, occasionally pays me 
a visit when he is holding the Assizes in our part of the coun- 
try. Upon one occasion I had a discussion with him which I 
should like to relate. He came toconsult me about his eldest 
girl, V-—, who was then twenty-four and wished to be a nun. 
Now Mr. C—— is a thorough man of the world; he is clever 
and ambitious, but he is fair-minded and kind-hearted. U 





he told me, was very intelligent, full of life and energy, and 
of an active turn of mind. He did not like to oppose her vo- 
cation, yet he had great doubts as to her ultimate happiness in 
a life where there was so little scope for a girl of her char- 
acter; or, worse still, where her energies and talents might 
be deliberately thwarted, which he was led to believe was rot 
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an uncommon occurrence in convents. He explained all this 
to me, and said that he had promised his wife, who was in 
favor of U: *s vocation, to talk the matter over with me, and 
ask my advice: then he continued with energy, rising as he 
spoke and walking up and down the room: ‘‘ Were you nuns 
such as the medieval nun I would place no hindrance in the 
child’s way. In those days you had a status in the land, and 
were powerful factors for good; convents were centres of learn- 
ing, industry, activity; and all this, crowned by the spiritual 
life, formed a lever in society which gave you a prominent part 
in training the youth of the country. You were the refuge of 
the sinner. You gave a home and employment to the indigent ; 
you were a centre of cultivation for youthful talent; with every 
class, the poor and the wealthy, you were in touch: the wife 
and the mother of all ranks sought support, comfort, Christian 
training, from her sister in religion. In a word, the medieval 
nun was trained to a noble vocation and she fulfilled it, whereas, 
now ’’—he threw himself into the armchair again and turning 
to me continued—*“ Well, now—I have no doubt you nuns are 
very good women, harmless at any rate; you wrap yourselves 
round in your own little conceits, say your prayers, perform 
your little round of prescribed duties, and”—he proceeded 
slowly as if thinking what next to say—‘‘and—you employ 
the residue of your time in making pincushions for bazaars.” 

Then, after a pause, he said: “‘Excuse me for speaking so 
plainly; but the truth is you have become too sensitive for 
the useful wear and tear of life, too high strung to bear much 
contact with the rough and ready world, too chary of the vul- 
gar eye intruding into your sanctuary. You hide your system 
too jealously from the enquiring world, and are too centred in 
your own sanctification, too small altogether, and narrow in 
your aims. You knowI always regretted your having become 
a nun.” 

While he was pouring out this diatribe I bethought me how 
to answer him, for there was much truth in what he said. No 
doubt things 4ad greatly changed. The suppression of convents 
at the Reformation had brought its inevitable consequences: 
the power of the nun was obliterated from the land, and when 
convents again began to form they were forced to live in utter 
seclusion; for, though the day of active persecution had passed, 
the day of prejudice and false statement was at its height and 
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continued till our own time. All this could not have been 


_ without effect upon the well-being of monastic life. Then 


again the convents, while banished, were recruited almost ex- 
clusively from the old Catholic families at home, to whom all 
honor is due for retaining the faith, but who had to do so at 
the price of losing their intellectual position in the country. 
They had no means of education at home and they lived in 
constant fear of being branded with disloyalty to the crown 
because they acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope; where- 
as, in reality, they were intensely loyal. Whenever their reli- 
gion came to the front it was regarded as some interference 
of a foreign power, and the populace had a confused idea that 
it partook of high treason. 

So they lived and vegetated in their secluded homes. This 
state of things did but intensify their native conservatism ; 
they could not compete in the race of life with their country- 
men; first, because of legal disability, and, after emancipation, 
from mental disability brought about by generations of unedu- 
cated and fostered by the intermarrying which was necessary for 
the preservation of the faith, When such members joined the 
Religious Orders they brought their own spirit into them, a spirit 
indeed of loyalty to the old faith, of high principle and refine- 
ment; but as to literary culture, they were almost totally de- 
void of it. Long enslavement had left them with little spirit to 
cope with any intellectual awakening. They had kept the faith 
in safe deposit during the troubled times, but their grit was gone; 
it had been ground to dust in long years of pressure. From 
such material one could hardly expect the medieval nun to be 
resuscitated. However, as time went on, emancipation began 
slowly to take effect. Some of the more vigorous communities, 
who had taken refuge abroad, returned to their own country 
and began again to give such education as in their maimed 
condition they could impart. This state of things has now 
almost passed away, a new element is coming into convents, 
and the nun of to-day seems foremost in her desire for the 
advancement of women to their right level. 

When Mr. C—— took breath, I was about to reply, but 
just then Sister B—— came into the parlor with a message 
from Reverend Mother, to invite Mr. C—— to lunch. As she 
had made his acquaintance on one of his former visits, she sat 
down to chat for a few minutes. Full of his subject, he 
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accosted her by saying: ‘‘I have just been abusing nuns to 
my cousin here, and telling her that I wish you were like the 
nuns of medieval times.” 

“Ah!” replied Sister B—— “this is the age in which 
nothing that is not visible and tangible is prized. You motor 
through life with such speed that even your thinkers are all 
in a hurry to produce the result of their thinking. You ought 
to follow nature and, like the acorn, drop into the earth and 
be hidden and die to the world, and then bring forth fruit, as 
it does the everlasting oak. I am not at all so sure that we 
don’t do as much as the medieval nun. If I did not feel,” 
Sister B—— continued, “‘ that I myself was conferring a great 
boon on all the world outside—though it is so dense and so 
material that it will never understand this—I should return to 
society and have a good time of it. The medieval nun and 
we of the present serve the same Master, and I hope we serve 
as faithfully as she; though she, in an age when He was rec- 
ognized; and we, in an age when He is ignored; and so our 
services take a different form. She was the official of His 
palace; and we are, I hope, His comforters in prison. So 
long as we truly serve, what does it matter? Perhaps at the 
end one of the surprises in store for clever people will be to 
find that the modern nun, by her whole burnt offering of self, 
has achieved as much for the world and for her Master’s 
cause as her sister of many opportunities and much distinction 
in olden times.” 

‘*But” replied my cousin, “you nuns, what do you do 
with yourselves all day? And what might you not be doing 
in the world outside if you would only stay there?” 

“Do!” replied Sister B——, “I should like to see you 
spend one day as we do! Why the very idea of the spiritual life 
is to be ‘eternally progressive, unquenchably active, insatiable 
in knowledge, and unlimited in aspiration’; and in whatever 
age a nun lives, if she is true to her vocation, her interior life 
must be all this, or else it is far better for her to stay in the 
world. But the mistake you make is your modern mania for 
results; this will be stamped as an age of quick and brilliant 
achievements, but is it an age of moral greatness? I don’t 
know; I am too little conversant with the world outside to judge. 
When I read Newman, as I often do, I ask myself, now that 
he is dead, is there any one left with repose encugh and 
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reverence enough to think out his own thoughts in all humility 
and teach the world as he did? You can, no doubt, answer 
this question, but I am only a poor ignorant woman and can- 
not answer half the questions that I put to myself.” 

Just as she finished speaking a bell rang and Sister B—— 
rose quickly, explaining that it was her bell and that she must 
answer it. “‘I may not be able to return,” she said to my 
cousin, “‘as that bell is probably some poor forlorn spirit of 
high or low degree that will need comfort or instruction or 
hospitality, and I may be detained to provide it for him.” 
Then, turning to me, she said: ‘‘You must finish the argument 
for me; and mind that you don’t let the learned judge have 
the better of it.” 

When she had left my cousin remarked that her presence 
created a certain freshness like a sea breeze, and that he al- 
most felt the healthy flavor of sea salt on his lips. 

At length, taking up the vexed question, I agreed with 
him in much of what he said about the medieval nun; but, 
as I reminded him, it was not only the nun, but womankind 
altogether, that had lost the power she undoubtedly wielded in 
olden times. However, in his view of the modern nun, I 
could not agree with him, although I own appearances are 
against her. I assured him that Sister B—— was right in say- 
ing that at the present moment we certainly do not vegetate. 
**Even with us who are contemplative (though not exclu- 
sively so) the stress of modern life seems to affect us. I 
think it must be that we are in a state of transition, for with 
those amongst us who are of an active temperament and who, 
though clothed, as every contemplative nun should be, with 
the armor of her state, véz., works of expiation, impetration, 
and self-combat, have yet a residue of energy which needs an 
outlet. This, at ‘times, creates a certain mental thirst, aggra- 
vated no doubt by our reawakening and the desire to clothe 
our literary nakedness so as to enlarge our power and influ- 
ence with those with whom we come in contact, since a nun 
should be behindhand in. nothing that can add to her moral 
equipment. Even we, though more especially the active 
orders, see that the exigencies of our age require a more ex- 
tended curriculum; and that, like our Holy Mother Church, 
we must adapt ourselves with earnestness and energy to the 
growing needs of our times; and this we are trying to do. 
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“As education, in which we are beginning successfully to 
compete, is liable to be taken out of our hands, we look to 
fitting ourselves to undertake other forms of training to help 
Catholic interests. We might have reading-rooms, industries, 
games, debating societies, so that no sins of omission may be 
on our heads. I sometimes dream of a tuture for us extended 
and fruitful of good, as was the medieval nun of whom you 
think so highly. Now as to your daughter’s vocation, I can- 
not think it wise to oppose it at all, unless, indeed, for 
the sake of testing its reality. If she be really called to a 
religious life, she will not be satisfied in the world, and the 
happiest fate there would not make ser happy. A vocation 
means a certain want or yearning for a fuller interior life, and 
this the world does not satisfy. The monastic system recog- 
nized this need of the soul and is, therefore, formed to satisfy 
it; and it has, besides, a wonderful power of self-develop- 
ment. Let U-—— be a nun; and though she leaves you she 
will be none the less a daughter to you; rather more, for her 
affections will deepen, and her thought and energy expand. 

“It is not true that the intelligence is thwarted in con- 
vents, quite the contrary; though it is true that there is not 
always scope for the residue of energy of which I have been 
speaking. This is a want sometimes felt. It is a legacy from 
the dark night through which we have passed, and is quickly 
dispersing with a brighter horizon. 

“As to your remark about employing our time in making 
pincushions and such things, nuns often get the credit of so 
spending their time when such trifles are but the product of 
some aged or infirm sister, whose years or health incapacitate 
her from the more useful needlework which we get through 
during our hours of recreation, and it makes her happy to 
feel that her fingers are occupied in some little helpful way 
for others. You remind me of a similar objection related by 
one of the Fathers of the Desert of a huntsman who, seeing 
St. John the Evangelist amusing himself with a partridge on 
his finger, reproached him for wasting his time in such trifling, 
upon which the good saint asked him why he did not always 
keep his bow bent. The huntsman replied that, were he to do 
so, it would lose all its force. ‘Then,’ responded the saint, 
‘be not surprised that I should sometimes relax my mind, for 
it is only to fit it the better for divine contemplation.’ ” 
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When I ceased speaking my cousin remained silent a little 
while, and then said he was glad that he had spoken so openly 
to me, and that perhaps after all his wife was right. 

“Let your wife’s judgment prevail,” I said. ‘‘I do not 
think that you will ever regret having yielded to her.” 

He rose shortly afterwards and left me. Later I had a 
letter from his wife telling me that U——, with her father’s 
full consent, had entered an active order. 


It is the day of my silver jubilee, my sisters have been féte- 
ing me all day; we have dined under the big spreading oak 
in our field, and I have received the valued little attentions 
customary on such occasions. The day is now over and I sit 
in my cell looking out through the open window, and looking 
back at the twenty-five years that have passed like a dream, as 
do all things when we look back upon them. Amongst us 
here are the eager and energetic, the naturally sluggish and 
inert, the buoyant and lethargic, the hopeful and despondent ; 
we are of different’ nationalities, of different social grades, dif- 
ferent views, capacities, temperaments; but all are united in 
one common aim, pledged to one vow, to work for God and 
for the salvation of souls. As the bee is ever working in the 
hidden hive for the benefit of those outside, who are uncon- 
scious and careless of its occult iabors, so do we strive to help 
the world from within our convent home. And as in the bee- 
hive there is a perfect communism of goods, so it is with us. 
It is said that the world creeps into every cloister, and this I 
suppose must be true as long as we are in the world; but as 
far as human nature can live in the world and yet not be of 
it, so far is the religious life free of its taint. Nowhere outside 
the cloister is, or indeed could, communism be practised as 
within its walls. It is the life of the community; without it 
religious life would perish. Our property, goods, money, tal- 
ents, even our family position, all are thrown into the stock 
pot to be used for the common good. Such a life could not 
work except where all such accidental distinctions are, though 
not lost, swept along in the wave of communism that gathers 
up as it passes and uses all contingent forces to strengthen 
and perfect it in its warfare with the spirit of the world, against 
which its very existence proves it to be in enmity. 

There is much affection, or perhaps it is more accurate 
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to say much thoroughness and earnestness, in our intercourse 
with one another, and this comes out and shows its genuine- 
ness whenever any sister is in trouble. We undertake volun- 
tarily a hard life; for hard it is, although the Rule can, accord- 
ing to our spirit, be mitigated. Though each individual soul 
is formed to it and by it, yet, on its side, its spirit is to adapt 
itself to the necessities of each case. Take, for example, the 
food which is always ample and good, but of the plainest, all 
that savors of delicacies being prohibited. In cases of indispo- 
sition, the order is to relax the Rule, and no one, in the most 
devoted family, could receive more care and attention than a 
sick nun from her sisters in religion. So it is with every- 
thing, our hours of sleep are short, yet the young are, if neces- 
sary, gradually accustomed to this under the watchful eye of 
the Novice Mistress. 

Seeing all this, it may be supposed that my life has been 
a very happy one. Yes, indeed, this has been so, interpreting 
the word happiness as I once heard it defined, viz., having a 
definite object and feeling that you are advancing towards it. 
But this advancement with me has been wrought and quickened 
by suffering. In our keen spiritual moments we wish for suf- 
fering, realizing in theory that it is the most powerful weapon 
for the advancement of God’s kingdom on earth, and also be- 
cause at such moments to be identified with Him Whom we 
love is our greatest need. Very different are our feelings when 
our wish is granted. The cross is upon our shoulders and we 
look around to see who it is that has placed it there; we seek 
amongst our sisters or our circumstances for the perpetrator of 
the deed, blaming these incidental causes, whilst ignoring the 
fact that God makes use of ordinary means to grant us what 
we desire; and that our own flesh and blood must ever be the 
ordinary channel of communication for such gifts from Him. 

Perhaps I was too bold in my prayer, but it is one of my 
beliefs that any one in or out of the cloister who is earnestly 
religious cannot be long without suffering, and that this suffer- 
ing is usually of a kind with which the world can have little 
sympathy. With me,I felt at times a hunger to be identified 
with my Lover, I felt that my happiness depended on this 
and that I cared for nothing on earth in comparison to it; 
and as the years pass they do but increase this need. Yet all 
the while I feel that I am 
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“Myself archtraitor to myself, 
My hollowest friend, my deadliest foe; 
My clog whatever way I go.” 


At one time I had a phase of suffering in which I shrank 
from the tenderest touch. The kindliest interference caused me 
pain, and sometimes acute pain. Left unaided, save by the 
Savior’s hand, my spirit ached indeed, but with a certain sense 
of peaceful endurance and a blessed sense of resignation; and 
yet at times would come a kind of joy so bracing that I would 
question whether we live most keenly in the joy born of suf- 
fering or the joy born of bliss; but through it all, thank God! 
I felt that peace which is the outcome of struggle, ‘subjugated. 
To make peace with one’s own heart on battle terms is the 
most enduring form of peacemaking. 

Again, at times, God has given me a sense of joy when I 
literally felt like one walking on air; but we are not put into 
this world to walk on air, but rather on the low, solid ground, 
and so all Christian lives must be hard, and those who seek 
more will find more, 7. ¢., a harder life. 

During my religious life I have been employed for many 
years in active work with others, and, again, in simple house- 
hold drudgery, but I have learnt that we can make “ drudgery 
divine.” As I did my menial work my mind was free to dwell 
on happy thoughts, sometimes I would think of what heaven 
must be like, and though I know its first and foremost joy is 
love, yet on its other joys I liked to dwell, and would fancy 
that there I should bein full possession of a number of pleas- 
urable capacities, emotions, capabilities, which are now within 
us, but which can be neither born nor developed here, though 
in a sense we are conscious of their existence. Sometimes, 
it may be but once in a lifetime, they flash across our minds 
or hearts for an instant and are gone; or I would think of it 
as the power of comprehending the mystery of life; or, of 
grasping some great truth that on earth is outside our ken, 
and for the knowledge of which we hunger here. So it will 
be seen that my inner life was not monotonous, and even 
when I suffered most I never wished it so to be. My 
thoughts, too, would range back at times to home and to the 
days when Honor and I and Auntie Meg would discourse to- 
gether on any and all subjects, and to how we freely discussed 
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the range of virtues, and how humility in those days was not 
in much favor with me for I esteemed it a poor spirited thing, 
and to how Auntie Meg would laughingly tell me that I did 
not even know the meaning of the word. 

Now that I venerate it in my sisters as something God- 
like, it attracts me without my being able to take hold of it; 
*tis something that I admire, but cannot attain to. When I 
contemplate it in others it reminds me of the morning mist 
that tries to hide the sunshine; but only succeeds in adding 
a mystic beauty to its rays as they peer through it with soft- 
ened radiance; or I like to think of it as the morning dew 
that throws its mantle over the flower and yet does not con- 
ceal but rather adds to its lustre; or I liken it to the stock 
dove, that bird of contemplation whose peaceful, solitary note 
is but the echo of an inward peace which he wills not to 
communicate, yet those soothing tones suggest the plaintive- 
ness of earth combined with the restful bliss of heaven. And 
thus do I see those endowed with this virtue strive to hide 
their goodness from others, and fail in the effort, as effectu- 
ally as this very humility hides their own virtue from them- 
selves. Sometimes when I feel buoyant about myself I think 
that perhaps I am getting a little of this great virtue, and 
then the thought comes to me that the surest sign that I am 
without it is to think myself possessed of it; and so I can but 
go my way, still striving and hoping before the end to arrive 
at that truth with which it is synonymous. 

All these thoughts have passed through my mind while I 
still sit at my cell window, the cool night air is coming in as 
I write; the moonis so bright that I have put out my candle, 
it is shining full on the text above my bed: “Till the day 
break, and the shadows retire, I will go to the mountain of 
myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense” (Cant. iv. 6). Up 
must I toil then by the steep hill of prayer and the rugged 
mount of mortification, till the gladsome day break and in 
the “‘flecker’d dawning” my long-strained eyes rest entranced 
on the Light of Life. Though long and weary the way, as 
with difficulty and much backward sliding I essay to scale the 
heights, yet is the pilgrimage so wondrously sweetened by 
His company that even now before our journey’s end ‘“ Whoso 
takes His cross and follows Christ will pardon me for that I 
leave untold.” 
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As I review the past five and twenty years my mind turns 
to religious life as a system. It is not for me to judge of 
what the Church has commended since the days of the Apostles, 
and of what we are told has held back God’s avenging hand 
more than aught else that man can do; but as each individual 
mind is created with its own independent thought, so do I sit 
here to-night and ruminate. Can we, I ask myself, be called 
generous? In desire a nun certainly is. She voluntarily gives 
up a life of ease, believing herself called to a larger scope of 
duties than the woman of the world, who usually confines her 
interests to her own offspring and her immediate surroundings. 
The nun forgoes the lawful pleasures of her sex, for she is 
human like her sister outside the cloister; but as her aims are 
greater and her ideals higher, she emancipates herself from 
all ties and makes an exchange of this world for the other; 
she yields her hold upon the corruptible crown, only that she 
may take fast hold of the incorruptible, though it is not the 
crown, but the never-ending love of which it is the symbol, 
that she covets. She does not feel called upon to help the 
world by fulfilling the ordinary destiny of her sex, because the 
history of the world has taught her that the overwhelming 
majority of her sisters will always feel called to that state. So 
she is free to help in a propagation solely of the Spirit. 

Still, taking for granted a belief in another world, can it 
be called a sacrifice, when we think of the liberal and sure re- 
turn promised ? Looking at life from a purely common-sense 
point of view, the fact remains that the nun is the most prac- 
tical of her sex, for she has chosen the better part, the better 
half of life, and to make sure of the best is only acting ac- 
cording to reason. 

The life of every woman worthy of the name is ruled by 
love; it is not so with man, in him ambition is the stronger 
passion, and when the two clash love usually goes to the wall; 
but since we women are so constituted, does it not seem rea- 
sonable that we should choose the surest and the most abiding 
love ? 

Since I have become a nun to how many a sad tale have I 
not listened from those who come to us in trouble and mis- 
fortune to seek sympathy and encouragement. I think of 
them, and their number has not been small, and then my 
thoughts turn to my own life and to how truly God gives us 
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the hundredfold in return for giving up our little all to Him. 
I lead a life under Rule from morning to night, from year’s 
end to year’s end, but about this Rule and the whole system 
of religious life (as far as my own experience goes), in little 
things and great, essential and non-essential, there is a balanc- 
ing sense of proportion that at first unconsciously enamors, 
one knows not why, and later on in life, as one grows older, the 
beautiful equity of the balance impresses one with a conviction 
that such a system and Rule of life could never have been 
framed or endured by mere human wisdom. The saintly founder 
drew his code from inspiration. I see him, pen in hand and 
thought in God, a being human, with a spirit superhuman, as 
he traces out for his children a constitution all tender in its 
consideration for human frailty, yet with a power in its laws 
to adapt the spirit to rise above all things earthly. He wrote 
and framed laws in advance of his time, and, with a prophetic 
eye on future ages, he tells us it behooveth much to cone 
sider the minds of the age in which we live. 

When such thoughts come to meI can but turn to my 
God and thank Him in wondering love that for such a life He 
should have chosen me. 


NoTeE.—The author of this paper died the year after her silver jubilee. At my request she 
wrote the foregoing little sketch of her vocation and her views on monastic life. She gave it 
to me during her last illness. I asked her if I might show it to some mutual friends, and she 
answered me: ‘‘I wrote it freely for you alone, but when I am dead I care not who sees it; 
only, you must promise me to make no comment on the writer, and, she added maliciously, 
** to tell no tales out of school.” So my lips are sealed about her of whom both pleasure and 
edification would urge me to speak. [CHAPLAIN.] 
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HE conversion of a whole nation from paganism 
| to Christianity in the Far-East is still an un- 
known fact. Friends of the missions ask them- 
selves, perhaps, why the work of the world’s 
= =p evangelization progresses so slowly? They may 
say: ‘‘ We have thousands of missionary priests, brothers, and 
nuns at work in the field, and where is the fruit of their la- 
bors? Of course they obtain some results, but are those re- 
sults in proportion to the sacrifices made? It is true the 
various missionary organizations report each year that a few 
thousands have entered the fold; but how small those figures 
appear when we think of the billion of people who are not 
Christians! And at that rate, when will the world be con- 
verted ?” 

These good friends of the missions would like to see the 
Gospel carried to that thousand million within the present 
generation. Their charity causes them to become impatient at 
the slowness of the process. The object of this sketch is to 
place before their eyes one of the many obstacles the preach- 
ing of the Gospel encounters in pagan nations, especially in 
those which have attained a certain degree of civilization. 

The obstacles to the conversion of either an individual or 
of a nation are many and of a varied nature. For the indi- 
vidual there is the difficulty of giving up a religion handed 
down to him by his forefathers, and in which he has believed 
for years; or, if he has always lived without religious prac- 
tices of any kind, he may fail to see the need of them. 
When there is question of entering the Catholic Church, diffi- 
culties arise from all sides. In these days of free-thought and 
unrestrained criticism, one must humble himself under the yoke 
of authority and admit, through faith, mysteries which the 
mind cannot comprehend, Much good-will, nay, an immense 
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amount of courage, is required to accept and follow rules of 
morality, far more strict than those of the pagan code, and 
this, whilst remaining in pagan surroundings. 

But this is not all. The nations of the Far-East are proud 
of their ancient civilization. They are deeply attached to the 
customs and tradition of their ancestors. Their social organiza- 
tion was constituted outside of all Christian idea, and the adop- 
tion of Christianity by a whole nation would necessarily entail 
important changes in the most intimate and general customs 
of life. It is difficult to bring about such changes; the social 
condition of a nation, especially of a civilized nation, cannot 
be altered as easily as its political status. 

It is true there are certain principles generally admitted 
even among non-Christian peoples. They all condemn murder, 
theft, and lying. To some extent no one can be insensible to 
calumny, remain deaf to truth; and all have some notion of 
the just and the unjust. Without this no society could be 
possible. 

But if we go farther, we find that, education, customs, 
authority, self-interests, which differ according to countries, 
have the effect of diversifying the tastes, the feelings, the ap- 
preciations, and, in a word, the social and moral conditions of 
different nations. 

In Europe and America those differences are well-marked 
and known, and yet we dare say that they are rather super- 
ficial and do not affect the character of the peoples. This is 
because the Christian idea presided at the moral formation of 
those nations. All, so to say, were born and grew in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 

Such is not the casein Asia. The social organization there 
is altogether different from ours; more than that, it differs ac- 
cording to countries, as we will see if we compare India with 
Persia or China. Now, in the social organization of all the 
Far-East there are certain practices incompatible with Chris- 
tianity: one of these is divorce. 

It is well-known that in countries where Confucianism pre- 
vails, the family is established on a basis quite different from 
ours, The members of the family have not among themselves 
the same relations as with us, and the family itself is neither 
formed nor dissolved in the same manner. 

With us marriage is the foundation of a family and divorce 
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its dissolution. A violent rupture of family ties between mar- 
ried persons, and between parents and children, is abnormal 
and against nature, and the Catholic Church has always fought 
against it. Whatever may be the pretexts to justify divorce, 
no one can deny that its consequences are disastrous—for the 
future and the honor of the woman, and for the moral forma- 
tion and education of the children. The children, especially, 
are to be pitied. For if, on the one hand, divorce brings to 
parents hatred, loneliness, shame, remorse, and jealous disputes 
over the children; it is, after all, the children themselves who 
are sacrificed so that their parents may recover a shameful in- 
dependence; the children find themselves in an unnatural at- 
titude toward those who gave them life; their education is 
endangered and will be received from strangers. They are the 
chief victims of the rupture of the family ties. 

In the land of the Rising Sun things are altogether differ- 
ent. Family, not being founded upon marriage, is not de- 
stroyed by divorce. Family is not there the natural group of 
parents and children. It is a collection of individuals who 
may have no ties of blood one with the other; it is a clan,a 
‘** house,” a name, which must be perpetuated indefinitely, by 
artificial means if necessary. Of course, a single marriage may 
suffice if everything succeeds; if not, successive marriages will 
be contracted, or concubines will be introduced, or the adop- 
tion of outsiders will be resorted to. 

This organization of the “house” is based on the plan of 
the patriarchal family, as described in the Old Testament. But 
paganism added to it a religious feature, and one which im- 
plies a moral obligation; it is the worship of ancestors. Let 
it not be supposed that this worship is merely made up of 
feelings of reverence and gratitude for the forefathers; real 
acts of worship are paid to them; and the individuals who 
should neglect them would be held guilty of a base ingrati- 
tude for denying their ancestors something which cause them 
to suffer. Hence the obligation to perpetuate the “house” in 
order that the worship suffer no interruption. 

This exaggerated notion of the reverence and gratitude due 
to ancestors has existed in the Far-East for over twenty cen- 
turies; in fact from the annals of those peoples we might be- 
lieve that it has always existed. Hence it is easy to imagine 
how deeply rooted it must be, what a large place it occupies 
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in the life of the nation, and what hold it has on the minds 
of the people. 

It may be asked whether the influences of Western ration- 
alism upon the educated classes of Japan is not undermining 
that worship of the ancestors, whether it is still for them a 
sincere religious worship? We believe it is. For over three 
centuries the leading class in Japan, that of the Samurai, has 
been heading toward rationalism and irreligion by novel inter- 
pretations of the doctrines of Confucius; and yet the Samurai 
have remained as faithful as the common people to the cult of 
their fathers. Rationalism, which, in Japan as elsewhere, has 
more or less invaded philosophy and science, is undoubtedly 
driving away from all religion the educated Japanese, but even 
these do not seem willing to give up the family worship. To 
build up that spirit of patriotism and nationalism, which is 
such a source of strength for the empire, they feel the need 
of some basis, and they find it in the past; in the civil and 
religious worship of the ancestors of the Emperor, of ancient 
heroes, of the soldiers who died for the country. All classes 
take part in that worship of the great men of the nation, the 
natural consequences being that each house is careful not to 
neglect its own ancestors. 

But leaving aside the question of ancestor worship, let us 
glance at the present family, at what we termed the “house,” 
the clan. We will soon perceive that it has retained unchanged 
the fundamental doctrine that it must be preserved from ex- 
tinction by all means and at all costs, whatever may be the 
social and moral consequences of this indisputable principle. 

For the Japanese it is a surprise, nay, an insoluble enigma, 
to hear that, according to Western customs, families deprived 
of children are allowed to die out, instead of perpetuating 
themselves by adoption. 

Not long ago a Catholic missionary wrote that one day the 
father of a large family proposed to him to adopt one of his 
own sons. The man’s real motive, of course, was to lighten 
his burden by Jetting the priest pay for the education of the 
boy. But he did not touch upon this side of the question. 
Although al] Japanese are anxious to extract as much money 
as possible from the foreigner, it is bad taste to showit; and 
the only argument that the good man brought forth—an argu- 
ment which in his mind was amply sufficient to convince the 
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missionary—was that the missionary would thus start a family, 
have a son who, after the death of his adopted father, would 
be under a sacred obligation to think of him, to take care of 
his tomb, and pay him the customary religious duties. The 
man who made the proposition was not a Christian, but this 
incident shows the conception of the family in the Japanese 
mind. 

Of course, the most natural means to attain that end is 
marriage. And in fact there are few, if any, celibates in Japan. 
In the census of the population the number of “ houses” is 
as carefully indicated as the number of individuals; mention is 
even made of the nature of the ‘‘ house ”—whether it is a noble 
one, of descendants of Samurai, or of persons of a lower class. 
But the number of married couples is not recorded, it is un- 
important. At certain periods of its history one house may 
include three or four married couples, whereas another may be 
represented by only a boy ten or twelve years old. Neither 
do the statistics record the number of celibates over thirty 
years of age, because practically there are none. 

Now if matrimony is a means to perpetuate the “ house,” 
it is not the only one, and cannot be the only one. In case 
a married couple have no male child, they must have recourse 
to some other means to perpetuate their name; and one of the 
most frequent is adoption. Sometimes the adopted son enters 
his new family while still in his tender years, and is brought 
up by his new parents; sometimes when he is a youth or even 
an adult. But at whatever age he may change quarters, from 
the moment the adoption is legally effected, the adopted son 
must pay to his putative father and mother all the duties im- 
posed by nature and tradition, and in Japan these duties are 
numerous, strict, and often burdensome. 

On the other hand, he is entirely freed from all obligations 
toward the authors of his life, who lose all their rights over 
him. This complete rupture of the most sacred ties is so 
deeply rooted in the habits of the Japanese people, that there 
are thousands, nay millions, of individuals who have entirely 
forgotten their parents, have become utter strangers to them, 
and have transferred to others their filial affection. This shows 
what a small place the individual occupies among Japanese in 
comparison with that of the “‘ house,” and to what degree the 
individual must subordinate his feelings to the interest of the 
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clan. The ties of blood which with us are the strongest are 
every day broken by a multitude of men, who consider it per- 
fectly natural, because the principle that the “‘house” must 
perpetuate itself is the preponderant motive of the social 
order. 

To that principle not only are the ties which unite parents 
and children sacrificed, but also the bond of matrimony; and 
here again we see the individual sacrificed for the benefit of 
the “‘house.” That peculiar entity which we termed “house ”’ 
absorbs most of the rights, leaving few, indeed, to the indi- 
vidual. 

Since matrimony has in view the interest of the clan rather 
than that of the couple it unites, it naturally follows that if it 
proves a failure, that is, is sterile, or endangers the peace, 
the prosperity, the health of the members of the “house,” it 
must be dissolved and another one contracted. Thus divorce 
as much as marriage works for the welfare of the house. 

We said above that matrimony does not create a new 
“house.” The destructive effects of divorce are, therefore, 
not to be feared. Divorce merely brings about a change of 
persons, and we may assert that they have recourse to it to 
perpetuate the name of the house just as previously they had 
had recourse to marriage. From this, we may begin to realize 
the immense distance that separates the Oriental Confucianist 
from the Western Christian, as far as the organization of the 
family is concerned. With us the defenders of divorce must 
admit that it destroys the family; they try to justify it by 
invoking the rights of the individual, superior, in their mind, 
to those of society. In the Far-East divorce is justified from 
an entirely different point of view. The individual is sacri- 
ficed, woman especially, to the so-called rights of the “house.” 
And as this principle, universally admitted from all antiquity, 
is not questioned by any one—since to question it would be 
to shake the organization of the “house,” the basis of all 
social order—it follows that divorce is a most common occur- 
rence, and that there are millions of individuals divorced and 
remarried in Japan. 

It must be confessed, however, that divorce may be brought 
about by other causes besides the good of the “house,” such 
as, difference of tempers, quarrels, and divisions between the 
family of the husband and that of his wife, illicit passion, 
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caprice, love of change, etc. But, whatever may be the cause, 
divorce, as well as marriage, is a mere incident which does not 
affect the existence of the “ house”; whether a marriage is 
contracted or dissolved, the “‘ house” continues. It is true that 
the qualities or the defects of the wife have an influence over 
the prosperity of the “‘ house,” and, in consequence, the man 
in quest of a wife tries to get as good a one as_ possible. 
But if he has made a mistake, it is easily corrected: the wife 
is dismissed, another takes her place, and the welfare of the 
‘*house” is not much more affected than by the change of a 
servant. 

This fundamental difference in the notion of the family ex- 
plains what, at first sight, appears so strange in the domestic 
life of the Far-East—that motives of interest or of social con- 
veniences are the only ones that determine alliances of families; 
that the authority of the parents to decide the marriages of 
their children, especially their daughters, is supreme, the con- 
tracting parties are not even consulted; that marriage, 7. ¢., 
the introduction of a young lady into the family, is of second- 
ary importance, because the contract may be broken as easily 
as it was made, and without causing unfavorable comment, so 
common is the practice; that the young woman occupies, of 
course, only a secondary position in the family, and may be 
divorced from her husband against her and even his will, by 
the mere decision of the parents of the husband; that, finally, 
the breaking of family ties, which with us is one of the sad 
features of divorce, is accepted in Japan as the most natural 
thing in the world. 

There is no contract concerning the possession of the chil- 
dren; they always belong to the father, being part of the 
‘*house” he represents. When their mother leaves them to 
make room for another woman, they must transfer their affec- 
tion to the newcomer, to whom they will pay all the duties 
due to a mother; and immemorial custom has caused the prac- 
tice to be accepted by all without the slightest reluctance. It 
may happen that the new wife is not inclined to show much 
affection to the children of her predecessor, and they may 
suffer. But this is exceptional. In general the Japanese woman 
understands her duties in this matter, and so much the more 
because divorce does not place her in a false position, as is 
the case in Christian nations. Nothing is more common than 
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divorce in the middle and lower classes of the Japanese 
people. 

Among the wealthy and leading classes divorce is not so 
frequent; but this does not ameliorate the condition of the 
women of those classes, because in its stead we find concubi- 
nage. Under the old regime, the number of concubines was 
determined for each degree of the noble class of Samurai, ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of the sacred books of Confucius. 
Those prescriptions have been abolished, but the practice con- 
tinues, the number of concubines being now determined by the 
caprice or the wealth of the individual. Concubinage is not 
recognized in law, yet public opinion admits it, and the statute 
does not entitle the lawful wife to a divorce for such a cause. 
One of the great principles taught to woman by Confucius is 
that in these matters she must accept whatever her husband 
wishes to do, and submit to it without the least resentment or 
jealousy. Needless to say the principle is not reciprocal, and 
the husband has the right to repudiate a faithless wife. 

It is easy to imagine that with such practices—adoption, 
divorce, concubinage—the word ‘‘family”’ has not in Japan the 
meaning it has with us. The relations which marriage and 
blood create with us are secondary there and changeable at 
will. The first and supreme tie between individuals is the 
“house.” The notion of stability of the married couple, which 
for us is the basis of the strength of the family, is transferred 
to the “house.” The whole social fabric rests on that founda- 
tion, and, strange to say, it has proved solid enough to main- 
tain in a prosperous state those peoples of the Far-East. The 
national vitality of Japan, its force of expansion, and its won- 
derful progress, are proofs of it. 

Numerous are the examples we could quote, even taken 
from the upper classes, to show how artificial the so-called 
Japanese family is. Let us take, for instance, the family of 
Prince Ito, the famous statesman, assassinated by a Corean a 
year ago. Born of poor farmers, he was ten years old when 
his father, named Hayashi, was adopted by an old man of the 
name of Ito, which name he took. The young man was sent 
to college, and later on to the university, where he gave proofs 
of a remarkable intelligence. His rise was rapid. Soon ad- 
mitted into the noble class of the Samurai, then still in exist- 
ence, the services he rendered to his emperor and country were 
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repeatedly rewarded by titles of nobility, until he reached the 
highest, that of Prince or Duke. At his death he left two 
sons: the elder, who became chief of the “ house” and heir 
to the title of prince, is an adopted son; as a matter of fact 
he is the son of Marquis Inoue, a life-long friend of Ito, who 
had a fortunate career somewhat similar to the latter’s. The 
other son was born of a concubine and has received the title 
of Baron. 

It is not safe to trust the official statistics concerning mar- 
riages and divorces. Marriage has always been a strictly pri- 
vate affair in Japan; it affects the “‘ house” alone, and has no 
relation with civil or religious law. Every marriage must be 
recorded by a state official, but often the declaration is not 
made before the birth of the first child; and if, after two or 
three years of common life, there is no child, the parties sep- 
arate without any formality. The name of the woman not 
having been entered in the public records, need not be taken 
of. From this fact, frequent enough among the people at large, 
it follows that the statistics are incomplete and untrustworthy. 
However, it is generally admitted that in Japan the proportion 
is one divorce for three marriages. 

Although divorce has not in Japan the meaning and social 
bearing it has in the Western world, since its claim is to in- 
sure the stability of the “house,” nevertheless the Japanese, 
having become acquainted with Western civilization, and the 
light in which divorce is viewed by Christian nations, felt 
humiliated at being looked upon by foreigners as inferiors so 
far as marriage and the organization of the family are concerned. 
It is an open secret that the present Mikado, gloriously reign- 
ing, is the son of a concubine, as well as the Crown Prince, 
heir to the throne. And whilst this is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to the Japanese, they do not like foreigners to remark 
onit. It was, therefore, decided, at the time of the marriage of 
the Crown Prince some ten years ago, that the right of suc- 
cession to the throne would belong to legitimate sons only, 
and that divorce would never take place in the imperial 
family. 

It was out of the question to abolish divorce for the people. 
The practice is too old and (too frequent. Nevertheless, the 
new civil code of laws, adopted in 1898, has endeavored to 
do something for the rehabilitation of woman. Some civil 
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rights are granted to her; very few as yet, but, as she had 
none before, this is a step in the right direction and a prom- 
ise for the future. It is a promise only, because when legisla- 
tion is too far ahead of the habits of a people, there is great 
danger that it will remain a dead letter for many years. Thus 
it is difficult to imagine a Japanese woman appealing to the 
courts for help against her husband or relatives. The tradi- 
tional custom is that these may dispose of her at will, and it 
will be a long time before she is bold enough to rid herself of 
that slavery ; it will be a long time before such action on her 
part is looked upon with favor by society. From time im- 
memorial, each “‘ house”? has enjoyed complete autonomy to 
dispose of its members and transact its private affairs. When 
such customs have the weight of centuries, the people do not 
ask for a change, nor feel the need of it, especially if that 
change would curtail the powers of the male sex. On the 
contrary, they arrange matters so as to ,leave ineffective, as 
much as possible, the new code of laws. 

That is what happens in regard to divorce. Of course, if 
the parties mutually consent, the divorce is granted at once; 
if they do not, the statute of 1898 decrees that the case will 
be brought before the court and the judge shall decide whether 
the cause alleged is one of those for which divorce may be 
obtained, as determined by law. Some of those causes are of 
such a nature that it might have been as well to declare that 
a husband may divorce his wife at will. Prince Togukawa, 
President of the Japanese House of Peers, who recently visited _ 
New York, declared in an interview, that ‘‘a Japanese husband 
may divorce his wife if, after marriage, he finds he no longer 
loves her!” 

Any lukewarmness on the part of the wife in the worship 
of her husband’s ancestors, and even lack of veneration for his 
parents, are causes for divorce; and how far that veneration 
must go will be illustrated by the following example: 

‘One of our Japanese savants,” writes Jiro Shimoda in the 
Japan Magazine, ‘‘has said that, though a wife were complete 
in all accomplishments of the modern world, she would still 
not be a perfect wife if she did not know how to shampoo 
the head of her husband’s father or mother. To married wo- 
men of the West this idea may come as a shock, but in all 
respectable circles of Japanese society it is taken as a matter 
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of course. In fact, any violation of it would be a legitimate 
cause for divorce. . as 

But even if none of these trivial causes could be alleged, 
the Japanese woman is held in such a submission to her husband 
that, practically speaking, she cannot refuse her consent to di- 
vorce. Furthermore, the expenses entailed by a lawsuit, the 
aversion for outside interference in family affairs, and the dread 
of all judicial proceedings, keep away from tribunals persons 
of the lower class, which means the great majority of the na- 
tion and the class where divorce is more frequent. It may, 
therefore, be asserted that the law of 1898 has not brought 
about any material change. 

However, the new code has permitted a delusion, and the 
Japanese, anxious to show that social morality is progressing 
with them, pretend that divorce is on the decline in Japan. 
Up to 1808, the official records reported one divorce for three 
marriages. Suddenly, the following year, that proportion de- 
creased by half and was one divorce out of six marriages. 
These figures have been maintained ever since. Whatever ex- 
planation may be given for this unexpected change, it must be 
admitted that, either up to 1898 the statistics were grossly in- 
accurate, or that the figures quoted since that date are mis- 
leading and do not report the true condition of affairs; the 
latter is the more probable conjecture. For what could have 
been the motive of exaggerating the number of divorces in 
the statistics published before 1898? Whereas, nobody will 
believe that an institution, as old and popular as divorce is in 
Japan, could have been so radically modified within the space 
of one year, by the enactment of a law, the value of which we 
have examined above. A custom so generally admitted, and 
which is the outcome of the constitution of the family, cannot 
be abolished by the stroke of a pen. The decrease in the 
number of divorces reported by the statistics is fictitious; no- 
body doubts it. But Japan makes a proud exhibition of it be- 
fore the Western world, hoping to grow in the world’s es- 
teem. 

The truth is that no real transformation of the customs of 
the people has taken place, and there is no reason why it 
should take place. Marriage among the Japanese is as un- 
stable now as ever, and the tie as frail and as easily broken 
as in the past. 
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A complete study of these important questions would fill 
a volume, and it is difficult to give in a few pages an accur- 
ate description of a condition of affairs so diametrically op- 
posed to ours. What we have said may suffice to make us 
realize the radical change the conversion of such a nation to 
true Christianity would suppose. It is not merely a question 
for the individual to accept a set of doctrines, and adapt his 
private conduct to a new code of morality. The family itself, 
which is the basis of the whole social fabric, must be trans- 
formed, 

Now the Japanese has no desire for a new order of things. 
He is satisfied with the present one and strongly attached to 
it, since he considers it the main source of the national strength 
of his country. He loves the stability of the Japanese family, 
as instituted by Confucius, whilst he regards as injurious the 
over-developed individualism of the Western nations. 

Furthermore, he cannot help seeing that we are not free 
from shortcomings, even defects, which leads him to think that 
our civilization is not so very superior to his. Why, therefore, 
should he give up his secular practices for ours? Of two evils, 
he prefers the one he is accustomed to, and which he con- 
siders the lesser. Finally, each family is anxious to retain the 
absolute autonomy it has always enjoyed in those delicate 
questions of marriage and divorce. They resent a religious 
interference which pretends to keep them within well-defined 
bounds and to impose on their conscience sanctions hitherto 
unheard of. 

There are other obstacles in the way of Catholic mission- 
aries in Japan. The state of mind of the Japanese people in 
regard to those vital questions, may suffice to convince us 
that the conversion of the Japanese nation to true Christianity, 
will necessarily be a difficult and slow work. It will meet with 
much resistance, not perhaps on the part of each individual 
taken singly, but on the part of the social body; its customs 
and traditions, which enslave the individual, are not to be easily 
modified. The transformation will require a long time. _ 











THE MACE BEARER. 


BY HELEN HAINES. 


I, 


#togY letter from Janet, shyly acknowledging her love, 
surprised and transported me. She would be 
mine at Christmas, and this was now September. 
; 2 How characteristic it was of her teasing witchery, 

saan @ this waiting to write from vacation haunts, five 
hundred miles away, instead of answering my pleadings on the 
day we parted. Ah, it was great, it was thrilling news! 

In every way, save one, our union is desirable. We have 
known each other since babyhood. Only a little stream divides 
our plantations, which the great war overlooked, thus preserv- 
ing our traditions—and by our marriage, our resources will be 
best conserved. Furthermore she will brighten my lonely stu- 
dent life with the fires of her enthusiasms. There is, indeed, 
one obstacle—Janet is not of the faith. But in my present 
sense of possession, I was in no mood to heed sinister warnings. 

I prepared at once to follow her, but it was time my God- 
father, the Bishop, knew how we sped, so I lingered over a 
train to tell him. How many hours we had spent together in 
this same library! How many times had we reviewed the 
manuscripts of my Ancient France, before the volumes appeared 
to make my reputation! 

He listened with all his wonted interest and affection—as 
who, knowing Janet, would not—leaning forward to question 
me, as in my youngster and university days. 

**No Duras has married out of the faith,” he reminded me 
gently, as the story ended, and he rested his head on the chair- 
back, scrutinizing my face with his kind, keen eyes. 

I smiled. ‘“ Perhaps no Duras had such provocation.” 

**So, Guy, you think you can bear your faith so doughtily, 
it will suffice for two?” 

“Janet is something of an Ismist,” I conceded. ‘‘ But she 
knows what the faith is to me. I’m no coward, Padre dear, 
but you wouldn’t have me go a-missioning to every fair Gen- 
tile; I’ve been too uncertain of her; but later on—” 
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*¢ Ah, ‘later on,’” he sighed. ‘It is so often never.” Then 
he sat upright. ‘Let us balance your equipment—your’s and 
Janet’s. For you there is the inheritance of a mighty faith, 
serene in God’s promises and revelations. For you the divine 
Son dies on thecross. For you He has appointed the Church, 
a teaching guide, which has spurred human endeavor to its 
highest spiritual achievements. For you there are the Sacra- 
ments, uniting the living and the dead; and that great miracle 
of divine compassion, the Real Presence on our altars. For 
Janet what suffices? A kindly charity to all; benevolence to 
the poor; a happy optimism concerning the future life; and 
her faith, if faith it may be called, looks to a man on a cross, 
as a pattern of gentle, human endurance. Oh, my son, if He 
is but a man on a cross, why not St. Peter or any one of that 
legion of martyrs from the first century to the poor Jesuit 
crucified in the last Boxer rebellion? Try to think what the 
Incarnation really means! Ah, can any of us apprehend the 
glory of it—although Holy Church rings its bells thrice a day 
to remind us?” 

His glowing words held me, and there opened out for me 
piteous future visions. But Janet would soon be my wife. 
** Love goes where it will, dear Godfather,” I said. 

We stood now, and he held me by the shoulders, ‘‘I blame 
you not for loving, Guy, and but for one thing: faith and the 
grace of God are His gifts. Have you asked them for her? 
Come—” 

I followed him through the columned passageway into the 
church, and we knelt together outside the altar rail before the 
Ineffable Presence. I, poor needy publican, could only make 
a humble act of contrition and rise, for it was nearly train 
time. I touched my dear Godfather’s arm, but he did not 
turn; and so I left him, storming for me, for Janet, the bat- 
tlements of God. 

It seemed but an instant afterward, as I was whirling out 
of the city intent upon this rift in my happiness, there came 
a terrific impact, the crashing of timber and shattered glass, 
the hissing of steam mingled with groans and imprecations, 
the helpful hurry of the unhurt, and—as I sank into oblivion 
—the rustling of brooding pinions, bringing stillness, peace. 


When I roused drowsily again, it was to other surround- 
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ings, and to a dim knowledge of hideous pain. Consciousness 
ebbed and flowed, like some huge wave, cresting to bewildering 
heights, to be again and again sucked under, submerged. 
Thus I swooned from an awareness of voices to bleak silences. 
But gradually there was forced upon me a steady drone of 
sound, which I knew for prayer; and, after a time, the words 
were borne in upon me: 

“Licet enim peccaverit, tamen Patrem, et Filium, et Spir- 
itum Sanctum, non negavit—For though he has sinned, he has 
not denied the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
Ah, I had not done that, nor would I ever! But some dear 
one, who—who— 

I struggled wondering, and my eyes opened. I lay upon 
a great bed, and where the curtains parted I saw a young 
knight of handsome, haughty features. He was in partial armor, 
as though called hastily to the death watch. 

“‘Orate pro eo,” he antiphoned devoutly, calling on the 
saints of God. “Orate pro eo.” Then his gaze, wandering, 
fell upon me. He started and cried aloud: ‘“‘ Peace, my lord 
Bishop, Sir Guy de Duras lives! Peace, his body, not his 
soul needs us!” 

At this outcry, a confused medley of figures surged toward 
my bed. The knight, who had spoken, bent over me. “ By 
the Blessed Trinity, my lord Guy, it is joyous to see your 
eyes again! We thought, in very truth, you had slipped us.” 

I must have swooned again, for it was a long time, or so 
it seemed to me, before I outgrew entire bewilderment; and 
it was not until I had been forced many times to sip a nauseous 
and bitter draught, the room and its occupants assumed a 
clearer outline. I felt a hound on the bed beside me lick my 
face, and my limp fingers closed about a crucifix. The familiar, 
tortured figure gave me courage to look upon my surround- 
ings, to face this strange ordeal. 

I was in a great vaulted chamber, lighted by small windows 
in deep recesses, and I seemed to be an object of solicitude 
to many. Ecclesiastics and knights, with their squires, pages, 
and attendants, came and went. They sat upon the benches 
under the windows, or stood talking in groups before the huge 
fireplace to the right of my bed, which none passed without 
a prayer. Privacy could be assured me by drawing the tapes- 
tries, which would have made of my corner a small curtained 
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room. But the curtains were pushed aside, so all could see 
me, and hence I had the opportunity to observe and to listen ; 
to reflect, with all the aid of my once boasted scholarship, 
upon what I was seeing and hearing. As my vision clarified, 
I recognized the armor and costumes, the speech, manners, and 
customs as those of France—France in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 

Conscious indeed I was of another state of being, although 
the old life and its friendships seemed but the activities and 
phantoms of a dream, while my real self was a part of this 
great period I had somewhere known as history. 

But day by day, as ‘I realized my former existence had 
dropped from me like the feathers of a molting bird, not my 
intellectual strength, but my physical weakness taught me one 
imperious fact: These men and I had one great common bond. 
Their prayers were mine. Our faith united us. Her precious 
ministrations bridged the ages. 

Even in these earliest hours, I knew I must prolong my 
convalescence until I was assured of the part I was to play. 
I summoned all my fortitude, and for atime assumed a dumb, 
but smiling recognition, as though, with my other injuries, a 
great paralysis had tied my tongue. For weary weeks I lay 
in sombre stillness, spent with pain, comforted only by the 
music of Mass or Vespers in a nearby chapel, or the solemn 
chant of monks in the hours of the empty night. 

My condition was a matter of prolonged concern to the 
great knight, who had first spoken to me, and who, as I soon 
learned, was my lord Edward of England, the Black Prince. 
When I trusted myself to speech, he came to me almost daily, 
for it was out of the great love he bore me, and, as those 
about me were pleased to say, for my brave deeds on that 
dread nineteenth of September, he had brought me, nearer 
dead than living, after the battle of Poictiers, to Bordeaux, and 
had housed me in the great Abbey of St. Andrew, where he 
was now holding his impressive court. 

My Prince’s distress over my state was my own, for another 
reason. The Church was my one bulwark, and I longed to 
place my strange burden at her feet; but how to explain or 
ask for advice, I knew not. Gentle and learned monks there 
were in the Abbey of St. Andrew, and shrewd ecclesiastics 
skilled in the polity of governing and of courts, but to my poor 
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intelligence, my strange affair seemed a subject for the highest 
jurisdiction. Neglect of the Sacrament, where none neglected 
it, might bring upon me the suspicion of this devout Prince; 
but I could not approach the Altar unshriven of my enforced 
duplicity. When I was able to assist at daily Mass, I vowed 
a pilgrimage to Avignon. There dwelt one who even now was 
striving, through his envoys, to make peace between these rival 
princes, and whose austere example, in an age of luxury and 
amusement was as compelling as that of the Roman Pontiff, 
who had trimmed the lamp of faith in troubled other days. 

Gradually, as physical strength returned to me, I became 
interested in the motion and life around me. Money was easy 
and plentiful that winter of 1356 and 1357, owing to the booty 
taken from the French, and the ransoms paid by the captured 
nobles. The months passed in pageants planned to amuse our 
royal prisoner, John of France, whese grand apartments were 
in another part of the great abbey, and whose interest was in 
tourneys and banquets, rather than in the pitiful condition 
of his conquered realm. 

It often angered me that the Prince, who was deeply re- 
ligious and held so high a sense of duty, should at the same 
time be so prodigal of pleasure. But he.was young and 
adored, surrounded by a glittering society—the men bent 
upon diversion and aggrandizement, the women counting their 
lovers and their gifts. When no longer crippled, I was in 
frequent attendance upon him, and he distinguished me by 
every mark of consideration, compelling me to share his 
amusements and his sports. 

But best I liked to escape the folly of the court, and to 
visit, at their desks, the monk copyists, who with many a pic- 
tured saint, quaint arabesque and flower, adorned the Word of 
God: Or sometimes on my charger, the Prince’s gift, to ride 
alone, throughout all the country round Bordeaux. 

One evening, returning from such an expedition, I learned 
I had been commanded to a banquet in honor of the Pope’s 
envoys. My people quickly made me gay, and slipping into 
the feast hall unobserved, I took the only vacant place, beside 
a fair and lovely woman, who had but just reached Bordeaux 
from her estates near Toulouse, the Lady Jeanne de Thibaut. 

She had come, she told me, with her treasurer, Curai, and 
a considerable retinue, to pay the heavy ransom demanded for 
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her uncle, whose ward she was. Already rumors were rife 
that John would go to England, and if these proved true, this 
lord, Count Eustace de Thibaut, who was close to the captive 
King, would accompany him. 

“So harsh a business, Lady Jeanne de Thibaut,” I said, 
marveling at her undertaking, ‘‘would better become some 
kinsman knight.” . 

She turned and smiled upon me, her beauty conjuring for 
me some faint but evanescent spectre of the past, as the 
sun lattices the thicket’s tangle, but does not disperse the 
shadows. 

Her answer recalled me. “I am familiar with such busi- 
ness, my lord of Duras; my masters from Thoulouse have 
taught me the sciences and the ars metrick. An’ if my good 
uncle were not ransomed, his life were forfeit.” 

‘But you have kinsmen, lady.” ; 

“Nay, my lord, none since Poictiers—save Sir Bertrand, 
the Cardinal Envoy, and my guardian.” 

Her sad speech touched my heart in its loneliness. ‘“ By 
my faith, Lady Jeanne,” I cried, “when such as you turn 
beggar, Lucifer himself would give alms.” 

“The collections have been made by our treasurer,” she 
answered to my impetuosity. ‘‘Sir, you must know, my 
uncle’s town and mine have paid yearly to our king the wage 
of five hundred men at arms and fifty thousand crowns. 
Think you this ransom has rejoiced our people? Nay, my 
lord, not so; but gold drops from the bones of a dead peas- 
ant, when Cural rattles them.” 

‘“‘He must be a trusty knave,” I said. 

Her eyes widened with horror, and she made the sign of 
the cross. 

‘‘Lady, you may trust me,” I whispered earnestly, for her 
speech hesitated. 

‘‘Sir, Cural is an heretic confessed,” she answered grate- 
fully, yet looked about us, “and for his impiety and greed 
my people have risen against him. I brought him hither to 
escape their wrath.” 

“By the Mass, fair lady, mercy should be your part, it so 
becomes you.” 

“ Ah, my lord, what is mercy? Your Prince’s mercy to my 
guardian has made men sweat blood and little children starve; 
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while mine to this wretch”—she shrugged in her stiff irides- 
cent silks, and the jewels in her coif gleamed in the torch- 
light—“I trust the noise of it may not reach Sir Bertrand, 
The Thoulousain, Sir Guy de Duras, has ever been perverse, 
and in my mother’s ancestry there has been some straying 
from the faith.” 

*“* Ah, no one, lady,” I cried ardently, ‘‘ could think you 
otherwise than the faith’s fairest daughter!” 

Thus was no heart eased in all that brilliant assemblage. 
This sombre, splendid hall, hung now with priceless tapestries 
and royal standards, flaming with tall torches held by motion- 
less men-at-arms, encompassed all emotions. For long months 
Innocent VI. had labored toward peace. But peace brings 
poor reward to noble knights. The Gascons, who had helped 
the English capture the King of France, were making huge 
demands, if the Black Prince conveyed him to England. The 
English were noble conquerors, the French as nobly con- 
quered, and according to degree with their ladies they sat 
together, and all were incomparably arrayed in rich stuffs, fur- 
trimmed and velvets, while gems flashed from finger, chain, 
and sword hilt, or from belt and clasp and head dress. But 
without that authority, represented by the ecclesiastics in their 
robes of state, there would not have been even this seeming 
amity. 

Such things I thought on, and others that I learned from 
Lady Jeanne as the long courses proceeded in dignified suc- 
cession, and I had progressed towards something warmer than 
friendship by the time the spiced wine was served, and grace 
said, when the tables being removed, the minstrels came to 
amuse us. But at length the great prelates and lords signified 
their withdrawal, and the entire company fermed a lane for 
them to pass between. 

I know not whether it was the sight of our Prince that 
recalled to the Lady of Thibaut the French defeat; but under 
cover of the bustle in the hall she asked swiftly: ‘ What 
progress do these negotiations make, my lord of Duras?” 

‘**Lady, they have sped but slowly.” 

**An’ the Bogie offer these Gascons gold enough, our King 
goes to England!” 

**The Bogie, Madam!” cried I, all loyal to my Prince. 

“Bogie or devil is he in Languedoc,” she insisted, her 
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voice rising. ‘‘The very babes are in terror of his name. 
Through God’s mercy he passed us on his march last year to 
the Greekish Sea.” She sighed aloud, not heeding the ap- 
proach of the high dignitaries. ‘‘ But those he neglected then 
are his now by Poictiers!” 

“By my troth, my lady, it was a great victory, nobly 
wrought.” 

‘Ah, Sir Guy de Duras was of the victors!” 

I bit my lip to hide a smile at her ready wit. The Car- 
dinal de Perigord leaned towards her and she bent over his 
proffered hand. 

‘* Soft words, my lady cousin, become the conquered,” he 
murmured and passed on. 

Lady Jeanne’s eyes were flashing, and her curled lip pro- 
tested haughtily. I should have forborne to tempt so high a 
spirit. 

“Beauty, my lady of Thibaut, has ever the privilege of 
overboldness,” I ventured to plague her. “You and your 
kinsmen are England’s guests.” 

“But who pays for all these splendors, sir? Who, but the 
lords of France!” 

I trembled and those about us started, as her words were 
more than audible, and the Prince, who was near, had a quick ear. 

He paused now before us. “‘By my Faith, Lady Jeanne 
de Thibaut, your tongue cuts like a sword of Thoulouse!”’ 

She swept him a low obeisance. “My lord Prince,” she 
answered, “I would it were one and was making headway.” 

There was a rustle and a stir, but it passed. Prince Ed- 
ward well knew how courtesy became him; and where there 
was beauty could forgive a shrewish answer. He laughed now, 
and we all breathed freer; then, as he was moving on, he 
turned to me: “Sir Guy de Duras attend me to-morrow in 
my cabinet, after Mass.” 


Il. 


Lady Jeanne’s masters from Thoulouse had taught her other 
things, it seemed to me, beside the sciences and the ars 
metrick, On the instant, I saw her in a melting mood, ree 
gretting her imprudences, and knew not whether I loved her 
better so, or when she spoke bitterly, for every word she had 
uttered was so true I could but wonder at her courage. 
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Nevertheless I obeyed, with trepidation, Prince Edward’s 
behest. But if he resented the little episode at the close of 
the gala evening, or my connection with it, his manner did 
not betray him. He was leoking to an interview with Sir 
Bertrand touching on the affair of peace, so proceeded at once 
to the business for which he had summoned me. 

‘My lord Guy,” he said, ‘‘we have acceded to the de- 
mand of the Gascon nobles, and the price is set. We pay one 
hundred thousand florins; and next month, when the weather 
fairs, we sail with my good cousin, King John, to England.” 

I knew not what was coming, and my heart beat high; 
but it was not resentment over the extortion of these Gas- 
cons. My one thought was that attending my lord to Eng- 
land, I should not again see Jeanne. 

“It is our pleasure,” the Prince continued, his stern eyes 
upon me, “that you serve us here.” 

I knelt to cover my glad confusion. ‘‘ Here or elsewhere, 
my Prince,” I murmured, kissing his hand. 

This expression of my devotion pleased him, and he raised 
me. “I trust you,” he said kindly. ‘Weare appointing gov- 


_ernors, who will be empowered fully to act in our absence. 


It is our wish you be of them, and bear the symbol of our 
authority in certain provinces.” 

“By the faith I owe you, my lord Prince,” I cried, over- 
whelmed, ‘‘I shall endeavor to merit your condescension.” 

Prince Edward turned to a rude chart of Aquitaine and 
France, and his finger followed the line of the Garonne, and 
the irregular boundary of Aquitaine to the south-eastward. 
**These, my Mace Bearer,” he smiled upon me, “these prov- 
inces, with their cities and towns and their fortresses on the 
frontier, are yours. If peace comes or a truce, get revenues 
for the future. But this business will not be managed as the 
Holy Father hopes. All the Thoulousain smarts under our re- 
cent raid. There is one here now.” 

I flushed, for there was something sinister in his meaning. 
**My lord, I cried impulsively, ‘there are ways of peace, and 
of joining fair lands which streams divide. Love finds a ford.” 

‘*What mean you, my lord of Duras?” 

“Sir, my speech admits of but one meaning. I would 
marry the Lady Jeanne de Thibaut, with your permission and 
Count Eustace’s.” 
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“Sir Guy, Sir Guy,” he thundered with darkened brow, 
“There is a taint in that blood—” 

“ Sire!” 

“By the Trinity, I would sooner see you tried for treason. 
Heresy there has been on her mother’s side.” 

‘* Love goes where it will, dear Prince.” 

“ Aye, love,” he sighed, and I knew his thought, “‘ but 
marriage is another thing. Have you forgot that all Thoulouse 
ran heretics’ blood?” 

“Sir, it was long years ago.” 

“By the faith, it takes centuries to squeeze out the last 
drop of unbelief. And now, it seemeth me, Sir Guy himself 
is but lukewarm in his faith.” 

It was the accusation I had long expected, and my spirit 
drooped. “There is that upon my conscience, my lord,” I 
faltered, ‘‘ that will not ease until I make a pilgrimage.” 

“Guy, it were sin to doubt you,” the Prince said simply, 
his quick wrath cooling, for he well knew the pilgrim’s path. 

Our interview had lasted overlong, and was new concluded 
by the arrival of the Cardinal Envoy. My lord motioned to 
me to remain awhile, and then crossed the room to lead his 
distinguished guest to the seat he himself had feeestinie while 
I craved a blessing. 

‘*My lord Cardinal,” laughed the Prince, when this cere- 
mony was over; “here is one who needs thy blessing; and a 
foolish knight, taken captive by a lady’s beauty, he would 
wed her.” 

“?*Tis no uncommon sight,” the Cardinal smiled upon me. 

Prince Edward’s voice grew ominous. ‘‘ The lady, Eminence, 
is Jeanne of Thibaut.” 

Sir Bertrand’s manner changed. ‘‘My lord of Duras, think 
well before you enter the holy estate of matrimony with such 
an one and beget children bastards in their faith.’ 

‘* My lady’s faith is above suspicion, my lord Cardinal.” 

“Holy Church would be assured of it. Souls are souls, 
Sir Guy de Duras, and man or woman, such has but one to 
save. In these months of the Count Eustace’s detention here, 
his treasurer has openly denied the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. The people, whom he has oppressed, are murmuring, 
but my young lady cousin has defended him.” 

I longed to say what part the Count’s ransom played in 
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this affair; but my tongue was silenced by the presence of 
the Prince. 

‘Nay, Sir Guy,” the Cardinal added more kindly, taking 
my dumbness for assent, “turn your thought to knightly 
deeds, for which we understand your noble Prince will pro- 
vide ample opportunity.” 


Ili, 


This interview in the cabinet of the Black Prince, which 
had so strangely terminated, convinced me that my lady must 
purge her own fair name from all accusation of heresy, before 
I wed her. But my love for her was augmented by her iso- 
lation, as was the determination, I had avowed to my lord 
Edward, to proceed with the proposals of this marriage, and 
which, whispering to Lady Jeanne at our next meeting, I saw 
were acceptable to her sweet modesty. 

Sir Bertrand I did not see again, for the envoys left Bor- 
deaux immediately, taking with them an agreement for a 
truce of two years, instead of the peace on which Innocent 
had set his heart. Soon after their departure, the civil author- 
ities of ‘Thibaut demanded Cural’s return to examine him on 
the charge of extortion: so I had to be content with my 
lady’s promises to keep me informed of how she fared, and 
how the treasurer’s case proceeded. 

There was need now of dispatch in my negotiations with 
Count Eustace de Thibaut for the hand of his ward, because 
he would soon go to England; and Prince Edward, whether 
he suspected my enterprise, or for the reason of our coming 
separation, was insistent in his demands upon my time, and 
I knew no knights of the court I could trust with these nego- 
tiations in the proper manner, because none dared brave his 
opposition. 

I had fair hope that Count Eustace, who was grasping, 
would see the wisdom of joining Lady Jeanne’s inheritance to 
the dependencies of a favorite of our great overlord; for there 
was grave danger in his own absence and with Cural’s down- 
fall, her lands and towns would tempt the marauding bands of 
dispersed mercenaries wandering over France, or be confiscate 
to the Church. 

But the Count, who was slippery and subtle, seeing my 
ardor, treated me coldly, till near time for him to leave Bor- 
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deaux, and when the signed agreement was next my heart, 
he had managed me so well, I had begged him to accept a 
large sum to be paid the Cardinal for him, at the time of the 
marriage, for his care of his niece during his wardship. 

The marriage was not to proceed until the festival of 
Christmas, there being good reason for the delay. I must ac- 
quit myself of my new responsibilities, and make my own 
peace at Avignon; also, while my Prince’s gifts sufficed for 
me to go forward, and to keep my official state, the money 
for Count Eustace must come from my dependencies, already 
overtaxed. I saw now why Jeanne—her guardian’s life in the 
balance—had supported the impious treasurer. 

It was late April when the ships with their high burden 
passed to England and the embarkation was a sight both joy- 
ous and sad. Sad for the noble prisoners who were leaving 
France, and joyous to look upon the handsome ships so well 
purveyed, with the emblazoned banners of the great lords 
glittering in the sun, and the music of clarion and trumpet 
wafting from the sea. The royal captive had been provided 
with a ship for himself and his following, that all might be the 
more at ease. The Black Prince, with many lords and knights, 
English and Gascon, was in another; while in the fleet were 
five hundred men-at-arms and two thousand archers, for none 
knew what might befall them on the voyage. 

My heart almost failed me at my Prince’s leave-taking, the 
more since I had so wilfully mistreated him in dealing with 
Count Eustace. Still there was no sign that he suspicioned it. 

“Guy, Guy,” he said to me at the last, “by my troth, I 
am sore vexed to depart, and am envious of your fortresses. 
In England there awaits me pleasure only and inaction.” 

“Oh, my lord Prince,” I cried, ‘‘ return to us and Aqui- 
taine! This truce is but a poor affair to soothe such claims 
as yours!” 

His eyes softened, and he embraced me. “Guard well 
your frontiers, Sir Guy”; and as other knights pressed about 
us, he whispered significantly: “Guard well your faith!” 

So he had known !—had guessed my subterfuges, and had 
realized that, faith or unfaith, I was bent upon the marriage 
with Lady Jeanne. 

“‘I entreat your prayers, my lord,” I stammered now in 
answer, ‘and, sir, may God speed you.” 
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My mounting color and chagrin meant nothing to those 
near us but the pain of parting from so loved a master and 
so complaisant a friend. Under cover of the confusion I with- 
drew, vowing, since I had deceived him in a matter so per- 
sonal and dear, that none save Lady Jeanne herself should say 
me “Nay,” my public acts should make all reparation to my 
lord. There was no longer need for me to tarry in Bordeaux, 
for my officers had so well prepared, everything was ready for 
the journey through my new possessions. I was impatient, too, 
to prove myself after the idle months devoted to pleasure, 
when Prince Edward’s friendship had taxed my wit to the 
uttermost, and I had been ever on guard, ready with recol- 
lection and invention. But now I was drawn into the vortex 
of his hopes and ambitions, compelled to move as he and his 
advisers would have me; although my most poignant memories 
were those that prophesied the frustration of all his proud de- 
sires. In achievement I hoped to lose these haunting auguries. 

I had authority to develop, organize, and govern as seemed 
best to me, and in sanguine days I boldly thought to change 
the course of empire. This truce would give time for my 
projects to mature, and for the battered country to reinvigorate. 

Such simple devices as the backward look gave me, in 
uses of material which later centuries showed had been now 
neglected, I would utilize. My armorers should temper their 
steel shafts more highly, and no coat of mail then fashioned 
could withstand them. My merchants should have government 
protection, not oppression; and if all the governors would 
unite to secure their galleys, by the time our Prince returned 
a strong merchant-marine would be assured. No hired mer- 
cenaries, but well paid troops should defend my fortresses. 
My poor should be well housed, and own their bit of land, 
while all my roads should be safeguarded and repaired. 

But the long months passed in a slow progress through 
city, town, or stronghold, and everywhere there was need for 
my prestige and all my diplomacy. The wars had brought 
bitter racial rivalries, and our feudal customs differed one 
province from another. The charters of my towns varied, so 
long weeks were wasted in disputes of jurisdiction. Corpora- 
tion and citizen railed, one against the other, and the towns 
besought relief from the levies of their overlords. Nor could 
these conditions be ignored, as chaos would have followed, | 
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What had the power of my Prince availed me as history 
raced along? The marriage tribute for Count Eustace; there, 
alas! my people grasped the meaning that each new governor 
held for them. But to effect economic reforms I, with all my 
knowledge of the future, had been as impotent as any others 
of my time. 

So wearied of it all I was that in the late autumn I dis- 
missed my officers to their homes to keep their Christmas 
festival, while I retired to a strong castle which rose out of 
the Garonne on my frontier toward Thoulouse. 

My lady I had not seen since she had left Bordeaux; but 
through our messengers I knew of her and how Cural, after 
languishing long in prison, had been released, because the 
sums he had raised were either for the King or Count, and 
there was no reason to detain him. Nevertheless I would my 
lady were freed from all concern of such a man, fearing for the 
old suspicion of her faith; and now I longed to hear from her 
again, bidding us haste to Avignon—as the time drew near for 
our marriage—to ease my soul and hers. 

Yet all foreboding seized me, as spiritless, I sought the 
tower set apart for me in the fortress, and looked out through 
narrow apertures upon a cloud-tossed night. 

Below me swept the Garonne. Across the river Languedoc 
and France, and on the far horizon glowed the fair walled city 
of Thoulouse; while all the towns and lands to its southward, 
between the devastating marches of my Prince, were Jeanne’s. 

Still gazing, my sight becamé focussed upon a horseman 
speeding from across the river to the ford above the castle. 
But the waters were high, and as the poor beast floundered 
in struggling, the rider stood upon his back calling upon the 
saints for mercy, and the horse for courage. I saw the current 
take them, and was well content when both made Aquitaine, for I 
could follow them no more, the ramparts hiding them from view. 

Then presently I heard my guard cry out, the drawbridge 
lower, and in a moment more my squire entered the apartment 
with another. 

In the firelight he stood, this sorry messenger, and his 
clothes dripped water on the rush-strewn floor. I summoned 
him, and he handed me a jewel I had given Jeanne. 

‘*My lord Guy de Duras,” he knelt beseechingly, “the 
Lady of Thibaut implores your haste.” 
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IV. 


It seemed I had lacked some such impetus to action, await- 
ing my love’s wishes, but now all my resolution came again, 
my quaverings gone, my orders given—a fresh horse for the 
messenger, my Prince’s charger for myself, the Count’s remu- 
neration—and I passed from Aquitaine to Languedoc. 

I thought to pause at one of Jeanne’s castles or some town 
or in the larger city of Thibaut, which has a Bishopric. But 
my mind was moody and fixed on the adventure, so I asked 
no question. Then, as on and on we rode, I turned upon the 
fellow to find out where she was. 

“Sir, my lady lies in Thoulouse at the merchant’s house, 
where Cural hides and sent for her.” 

I scowled and spurred my horse. In the drifting darkness 
we gave the horses head, and then were we twice bemired; 
and once some cut-throats sprang upon us from the shadow of 
a vineyard; but our good steeds outstrippedthem. At length 
we made Thoulouse, and everywhere I marked the signs of 
Prince Edward’s late destruction. 

My companion was known to sentry and to guard, and we 
passed on unchallenged to the merchant’s. We did not stop 
before the silent, shuttered entrance, but turned into an alley 
past warehouses to the stables, where we dismounted, and the 
man, caring for the weary beasts, directed me. I crossed a 
crowded courtyard to a turret door, wherein a stairway, broad- 
ening out in landings to the upper floors, circled to the roof. 

On the first landing I saw a light stream greeting through 
the arras where, in a spacious room, the lady Jeanne awaited 
me. The floor was laid with leopard skins, the tapestries were 
drawn, the windows curtained, and though my lady sat before 
the fire, she was wrapped in a furred mantle, for the night 
was numbing chill. She laid aside a Book of Hours as I went 
to greet her, but she seemed as far as when I had looked upon 
the night and wondered where she was. 

*““By my troth, my lady,” I faltered under her steadfast 
gaze, “I had looked to a more prosperous meeting. The 
monies of your guardian are here. Shall we speed together 
to Avignon?” 

‘Nay, my lord; you must go hence alone. I have other 
longings of which I shall inform you.” 
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I paused now upon the threshold of a hot retort. “ My 

Lady of Thibaut,” I said firmly, “the time has come for you 

aE to free your name from this besmirching. Since Cural is re- 
leased, why hides he here?” 

“He hides, Sir Guy, from those that he has wronged, and 
wronged for me and mine. For if all Thibaut hates him for his 
practices, he is worse hated for his unbelief. As soon as it is 
day the Bishop, who on my account stands somewhat delicately, 
will send him to Avignon for his trial. And there, sir, I do 
entreat you see my cousin, the Cardinal, and beg the wretch’s 
life.” 

I paced the floor now up and down, for I had no liking 
for this errand. ‘‘ Lady, I would I were anywhere but here,” 
I said, ‘‘ but since you so entreat me, I may not refuse. But 
judge now whether it be merciful to permit this erring soul to 
wander, and so spread his defection.” 

“Strip him of his gains, my lord of Duras,” she answered, 
a wise smile hovering round her lips, “but save his life. 
Prayers come swifter to the needy soul.” 

I paused before her where she sat, pitying my conflict, and, 
thinking of the futile months, I saw that I was needy. What 
was left to me—his Mace Bearer—as my Prince had fondly 
called me? The ready tears sprang, as the answer came—the 
faith—she alone would be unchanged, as she had been un- 
changing. 

‘What are these longings, Lady, of which you speak?” 

Her beauty shone with holy radiance. “Sir, do you re- 
call that once I asked what mercy was? These shuddering 
days have taught me what it is, and where. It is in those 
houses of Holy Church, where prayer is the sole weapon. 
Such places I would found on my estates for those, who know 
no mercy, for none is shown to them. For, look you, what 
are a few gold pieces given in alms outside a castle gate, 
where one comes late, and all are hungry.” 

Unworthy as I was,I knelt to kiss her robe, but she would 
not suffer it. “And now, my lord, whence go you?” she 
asked me, rising. 

‘*To find peace, lady,” I answered, and passed on down the 
stairs into the great city. There, wandering, I came upon the 
convent of the Friars Preachers, where I thought to pass the 
night before my pilgrimage. 
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I found them all preparing for the Feast of Christmas, and 
listening to their nocturnals and their choruses, I fell asleep, 
the holy music following all my dreams until the morning 
came, and from the great church, the harmony of organ and 
of voice surged to that triumphant welcome to .the Infant 
Christ— Venite, Venite—Oh come let us adore Him. 

Thus I awoke refreshed, serenely vigorous, to see my God- | 
father’s face, benignant yet concerned, and across the old 
familiar room of books, a dear form kneeling before a Christ- 
mas crib. 

‘Janet, there?” I asked the Bishop. 

‘Where else, my son, on Christmas Day?” 

I looked upon him, wondering. 

“* Prayer compasseth all things, Guy,” he said. ‘‘’Tis man’s 
most potent weapon.” He placed Janet’s hand within my own, 
and happy tears stood in her eyes. 

She whispered, bending to me: “God has crowned all 
these suffering weeks, dear Guy. He has been gracious to 
me,”’ 

“To us,” I added reverently. 





THE COLLOOUY. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


‘*In the crevice of the rock 

Oh, My sister, My dove 
Show Me thy tace! ”’ 

**I the soiled of the flock! 

Though I yearn, Thou wouldst turn 
From my disgrace.’’ 
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‘* But know you not’’ (He said) 

‘* When I died, from My side 
Poured blood and water: 

Water clear and blood red 

To wash white in death’s despite 
Thy sins, daughter?’’ 


‘*See my heart, shrivelled, small, 
Cold as stone, cold and lone, 
Sad its story! 
Why dost Thou come at all? 
Here’s no place for Thy grace, 
King of Glory.’’ 


‘‘It is hard, yet not so hard 

As the bed where I was laid 
For thy dear sake. 

In the balm and spikenard— 

In death’s swound, all one wound. 
Till third day-break.’’ 


‘*My bosom for Thy head 

And my breast for Thy rest, 
I, the unkind one! 

Go higher; in my stead 

Seek one white, ardent, bright 
Seek Thou and find one.’’ 


He said: ‘‘ Upon the Tree 
With content was I spent 
I, the Lover! 
I, Who have chosen thee 
Warm thee through, make anew 
Over and over.’’ 


‘In the crevice of the rock 
Then break me, re-make me 
After Thy fashion. 
I, the impure of the flock! 
Keep me, and steep me 
In the sea of Thy Passion! ”’ 
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BY KATHERINE BREGY, 


HE world was first aware of Alice Meynell (or, as 
she then was, Miss Alice Thompson) as a poet. 
It was back in 1875 that the little initial volume, 
Preludes, blossomed into life like a March violet— 
os mea carly enough, one can never forget, to win. Rus- 

kin’s enthusiastic praise. Three of its selections (“San Loren- 

zo’s Mother,” together with the closing lines of the “Daisy ”’ 
sonnet, and of that unforgettable ‘‘ Letter From a Girl to Her 

Own Old Age’’) he forthright declared “‘the finest things he 

had yet seen or felt in modern verse.” That was a personal 

estimate, to be sure, since Tennyson, Browning, Patmore, and 

Swinburne were all in the act of writing memorable things; 

but what a thunderously significant tribute to lay at the feet 

of a young girl just lifting up her voice in song! Adyssus 
abyssum invocat, More than quarter of a century has passed, 
and the Preludes have scarcely seen fulfillment; since in the 
actual matter of poetry Mrs. Meynell has published but two 
additional volumes, the Poems of 1893 (an augmented reprint 
of the original booklet) and the slight but weighty Lazer 
Poems of 1901; these, with fugitive strains of rare beauty in 
some favored review, make up the sum. Yet no authentic 
poet—nor any authentic critic—of to-day dare deny her fel- 
lowship in the hierarchy of song. The voice in its moment 
was ex cathedré ; having spoken, she may hold her peace. 
She has elected all along to speak in a deliberately vestal 
and cloistral poetry. Remote as the mountain snows, yet near 
as the wind upon our face, is her song. It is seldom sensuous, 
the very imagery being evoked, in the main, from the intel- 
lectual vision; and there are moments when “amorous Thought 
has sucked pale Fancy’s breath” quite out of the stanzas, 

Yet these tremble with a deep and impassioned emotion—emo- 

tion which seems aloof because it isso interior. For the char- 

acteristic note of Mrs. Meynell’s music is not yearning or as- 
piration; it is not the dear and consummate fruition of life; 
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still less is it a mourning over things lost. It is the note of 
active renunciation. Renunciation of the beloved by the lover, 
that both may be more true to the Heart of Love; renuncia- 
tion by the poet, the artist, not only of the poor, precious 
human comforting, but likewise of his own sweet prodigality 
in art—that he may see a few things clearly, without excess; 
in fine, the ultimate and inevitable renunciation of the elect 
soul, 

Renunciation of the beloved by the lover—that, surely, is 
not a new note; quite a universal note, life and art would seem 
to say! It is instinct with the power and passion which are 
the raison d’étre of poetry. Yet it is never a seriously chosen 
and admitted strain save by the very little flock; and Mrs. 
Meynell has made it quite her own. One exquisite sonnet, 
‘* Renouncement ” (perhaps the best kown of her entire legacy), 
has concentrated the message—but the companion poem may 
be discerned to beat with a music still more poignant. ‘After 
a Parting” it is named: 


Farewell has long been said; I have foregone thee; 
I never name thee even. 

But how shall I learn virtues and yet shun thee? 
For thou art so near Heaven 

That heavenward meditations pause upon thee. 


Thou dost beset the path to every shrine; 
My trembling thoughts discern 

Thy goodness in the good for which I pine; 
And if I turn from but one sin, I turn 

Unto a smile of thine. 


How shall I thrust thee apart 

Since all my growth tends to thee night and day— 
To thee faith, hope, and art? 

Swift are the currents setting all one way; 
They draw my life, my life, out of my heart, 


Another early poem, ‘‘To the Beloved,” should be quoted 
in contrast, Surpassingly tender and delicate is its feeling; 
but its reticence, its singular peace, are almost a rebuke to 
more vehement possessors, 
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Oh, not more subtly silence strays 
Amongst the winds, between the voices, 
Mingling alike with pensive lays, 
And with the music that rejoices, 
Than thou art present in my days. 


Thou art like silence all unvexed 

Though wild words part my soul from thee. 
Thou art like silence unperplexed, 

A secret and a mystery 
Between one footfall and the next. 


Darkness and solitude shine, for me. 
For Life’s fair outward part are rife 
The silver noises; let them be. 
It is the very soul of life 
Listens for thee, listens for thee. 


Mrs. Meynell’s own quintessential vehemence is reserved for 
the denial, the abeyance of love! 

All this perennial, repetitional sacrifice of the lower to the 
higher good was foreshadowed in her earliest verses. It is a 
solitariness never far from our poet’s song—a wistful loneliness 
in the youthful pages; a pain high-heartedly borne, welcomed, 
treasured above all cheaper gifts, in the more mature pages. 
Much has been said about that unique and heart-shaking “‘ Let- 
ter From a Girl to Her Own Old Age.” But there is a less 
known apostrophe, “‘ The Poet to His Childhood,” about which 
something remains to be spoken. It probes to the heart of 
the sacrificial vocation—whether poetic or sacerdotal matters 
little: 


If it prove a life of pain, greater have I judged the gain. 
With a singing soul for music’s sake I climb and meet the 
rain, 
And I choose, whilst I am calm, my thought and laboring 
to be 
Unconsoled by sympathy. 


Mrs. Meynell has loved the Lady Poverty as truly as ever 
the Assisian did: but hers is a Lady whose realm is over 
letters as well as life. She dwells in the twilight and the 
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dawn; her cool, quiet fingers are pressed upon the temples of 
love; in “slender landscape and austere,” in nature marve)- 
ously, but not rapturously, understood, she is found. And 
close beside her treads another Lady, ‘‘our sister, the Death 
of the Body”—Death the Revealer, making clear at last the 
mysteries of weary Life. This is distinctively the motif, very 
personal and very perfect, not merely of the much-praised 
sonnet ‘‘To a Daisy,” but of Mrs. Meynell’s nature poetry as 
a whole. 

Through “The Neophyte” and “San Lorenzo Giustiniani’s 
Mother” the self-same cry is variously but unmistakably heard. 
It stings the soul in that late and mystical lyric: 


Why wilt thou chide, 
Who hast attained to be denied? 
Oh learn, above 
All price is my refusal, Love. 
My sacred Nay 
Was never cheapened by the way. 
Thy single sorrow crowns thee lord 
Of an unpurchasable word. 
Oh strong, oh pure! 
As Yea makes happier loves secure, 
I vow tnee this 
Unique rejection of a kiss— 


More than one meditation of this final volume suggest the 
influence of that immemorial (and in these latter days too 
little known) treasure-house of poetry and vision, the Roman 
Breviary. But always the distinction and the originality of 
Alice Meynell’s thought, the peculiar personality of her vision, 
have about them a very sacredness, Not lightly comes the 
illumination of the singular soul: that particular judgment so 
transcendently more appalling than the final and general judg- 
ment! She has not feared to travel up the mountain side 
alone—to look down, with eyes tliat have known both tears 
and the drying of tears, upon the w ys of human life. 

In the matter of artistry and poetic technique, Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s work is like fine gold-smithery; classic gold-smither1y, 
exquisite and austere. ‘I could wish abstention to exist, and 


even to be evident in my words,” she has somewhere written ; 
VOL, XCII.—32 
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but the words are scrupulously chosen. Her mastery over 
slight forms—the quatrain, the couplet—is quite as consum- 
mate, and almost as felicitous, as Father Tabb’s. And through 
this ethereal poetry shine lines of the highest and most serious 
power. 


They who doomed by infallible decrees 
Unnumbered man to the innumerable grave, 


falls upon the ear with Miltonic grandeur. Any poet must re- 
joice in the fancy which perceives day’s memories flocking 
home at dusk to the ‘‘dove-cote doors of sleep,” or which 
cries out so subtly in the colorless February dawning: 


A poet’s face asleep is this grey morn! 


Mrs. Meynell’s poetry, like a certain school of modern 
music, suggests and betrays rather than expresses emotion. 
It is definite but intangible. It creates an atmosphere of 
angelically clear thought, of rare delicacies of feeling, and 
speaks with a perfect reticence. Mistakenly, perhaps, the 
hasty might dub it a poetry of promise: on the contrary it is 
a poetry of uncommonly fine achievement. But it does not 
achieve the expected thing. We are conscious of a light, a 
flash, a voice, a perfume—the soul of the Muse has passed 
by. And we were looking for the body, flower-crowned ! 

When all is said, it is in her prose that Mrs. Meynell has 
attained the most compelling and indubitable distinction. In 
much critical work and some biography, and in a series of 
essays covering subjects all-the way from ‘‘impressionist” art 
to the ways of childhood—or from “ Pocket Vocabularies” to 
the “‘ Hours of Sleep”—her pen has prevailed with a master- 
ful delicacy. These brief pages are seldom distinctly literary 
in theme; yet they have made literature. Scarcely ever are 
they professedly Catholic or even religious; yet the whole 
science of the saints rests by implication within their pages. 
Alice Meynell is the true contemplative of letters. For con- 
templation, which in the spiritual world has been described as 
a looking at and listening to God, is in the world of art a 
looking at and listening to life. It is an exceedingly quiet 
and sensitive attention to all that others see but transiently, 
superficially, in the large. We can scarcely believe there are 
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many minds capable of the exquisitely subtle and sustained 
attention, the delicate weighing, the differentiation, and withal 
the liberal sympathy, which have been the very keynote of 
her criticism. Take, as an instance, this pregnant passage 
upon the return and periodicity of our mental processes: 


Distances are not gauged, ellipses not measured, velocities 
not ascertained, times not known. Nevertheless the recur- 
rence is sure. What the mind suffered last week, or last 
year, it does not suffer now; but it will suffer again next 
week or next year. Happiness is not a matter of events; it 
depends upon the tides of the mind. Disease is metrical, 
closing in at shorter and shorter periods towards death, 
sweeping abroad at longer and longer intervals towards 
recovery. . . . Even the burden of a spiritual distress 
unsolved is bound to leave the heart to a temporary peace ; 
and remorse itself does not remain—it returns. Gaiety takes 
us by a dear surprise. . . . Love itself has tidal times— 
lapses and ebbs which are due to the metrical rule of the in- 
terior heart, but which the lover vainly and unkindly attri- 
butes to some outward alteration in the beloved.* 


Coventry Patmore (who, in his own turn, has been the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Meynell’s most illuminative criticism) declared fully 
one-half of the volume just quoted to be “classical work, em- 
bodying as it does new thought in perfect language, and bear- 
ing in every sentence the hall-mark of genius.” Only the 
poets, perhaps, have shared with the saints this singular con- 
templative attention to things great and small. And in the 
nature painting which colors Mrs. Meynell’s pages the same 
quality is conspicuous. Neither the lyre nor the brush seems 
strange to the hand which has so sketched for us the majesty 
of the cloud—not guardian of the sun’s rays merely, but ‘‘ the 
sun’s treasurer”; the course of the southwest wind, regnant 
and imperious; and that “heroic sky,”-beneath whose light 
“few of the things that were ever done upon earth are great 
enough” to have dared the doing. Not Wordsworth himself 
has more graciously sung of the daffodil. And who has so 
understandingly praised the modest yet prevailing grass of the 
fields, or the trees of July, or given so discerning a study to 
the “‘ gentle color of life”? 


* The Rhythm of Life. 
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Up and down upon. the earth, to and fro upon it, wander 
the children of men; but few, indeed, may be trusted to catch 
the authentic spirit of place. Scarcely even our beloved Rob- 
ert Louis, it would seem, since we have his own record that 
the act of voyaging was an end in itself—there being 


Nothing under Heaven so blue 
That’s fairly worth the travelling to! 


But to the eyes of this woman there is not the same blue in 
more than a single zenith. In one most characteristic passage 
she cries: 


Spirit of place! It is for this we travel, to surprise its sub- 
tlety ; and where it is a strong and dominant angel, that place, 
seen once, abides entire in the memory with all its own acci- 
dents, its habits, its breath, its name. . . . The untrav- 
elled spirit of place—not to be pursued, for it never flies, but 
always to be discovered, never absent, without variation— 
lurks in the by-ways and rules over the tower, indestructible, 
an indescribable unity. It awaits us always in its ancient 
and eager freshness. It is sweet and nimble within its im- 
memorial boundaries, but it never crossesthem. . . . Was 
ever journey too hard or too long, that had to pay such a visit? 
And if by good fortune it is a child who is the pilgrim, the 
spirit of place gives him a peculiar welcome. . . . Heis 
well used to words and voices that he does not understand, 
and this is a condition of his simplicity ; and when those un- 
known words are bells, loud in the night, they are to him as 
homely and as old as lullabies. 


It is almost a pity, for letters, that so few poets have been 
mothers; it is the abiding pity of childhood that so few moth- 
ers have been poets! Mrs. Meynell has an entire volume 
dedicated to The Children, and sealed with that gracious un- 
derstanding of childlife which nothing other than experience 
can quite authenticate. It is so easy to sentimentalize over 
children—easy, also, to regard them as necessary nuisances; 
but to bear with them consistently, in a spirit of love and of 
discovery, is a beautiful achievement. ‘‘ Fellow-travelers with 
a bird” (as Alice Meynell felicitously calls the protective 
adults) may learn strange and hidden things, an they have 
eyes to see or hearts to understand! Not so impatiently will 
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they frown upon the strange excitement which sparkles from 
the child’s eyes, as from the kitten’s, at dusk—inherited 
memories of the immemorial hunt, and of the “ predatory 
dark” a thousand years ago. Not so surprising will seem the 
eternal conflict of bedtime, if they once realize the humorous 
and pretty fact that the little creature “is pursued and over- 
taken by sleep, caught, surprised, and overcome. He goes no 
more to sleep, than he takes a ‘constitutional’ with his hoop 
and hoopstick.” In“ The Child of Tumult” Mrs. Meynell has 
given a most tenderly subtle study; and here is her word 
upon the forgiveness of children: 


It is assuredly in the absence of resentment that consists 
the virtue of childhood. What other thing are we to learn of 
them? Not simplicity, for they are intricate enough. Not 
gratitude; for their usual sincere thanklessness makes half 
the pleasure of doing them good. Not obedience; for the 
child is born with the love of liberty. And as for humility, 
the boast of a child is the frankest thing in the world. . 
It is the sweet and entire forgiveness of children, who ask 
pity for their sorrows from those who have caused them, who 
do not perceive that they are wronged, who never dream that 
they are forgiving, and who make no bargain for apologies— 
it is this that men and women are urged to learn of a child. 
Graces more confessedly childlike they make shift to teach 
themselves.* 


Many a man and many a woman have written more nobly 
than they have lived; into the art has gone the truest part of 
the soul. But what unique conviction breathes from work 
which is at one with life—nay, which is the fruit of deep and 
costly living! The acuteness, the activity, the profundity of 
Mrs. Meynell’s thought could not have failed to achieve in 
English letters. But her sympathy and her eternal rightness 
of vision are qualities in which we rejoice, humbled. These 
have given to her work that peculiar intuitive truth which is 
the rarest of beauties. ‘“‘ Her manner,’’ wrote Mr. George 
Meredith, “presents to me the image of one accustomed to 
walk in holy places and keep the eye of a fresh mind on our 
tangled world.” Catholic readers, at least here in the States, 
would seem to have been less cognizant of this superlative 


* The Children, 
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merit. For no single virtue of all Mrs. Meynell’s work is of 
the obvious or popular kind. Her pages are packed with 
thought, and the style—one of exceptional precision and ex- 
ceptional beauty—is yet given to ellipse, to suggestion rather 
than emphasis, and to a quite inalienable subtlety. She speaks 
to the higher, even the highest, faculties of the mind. She 
has plead all along for singularity of soul; for distinction and 
elevation of personality; for the rejection of many things from 
our multitudinous modern life. 

Sometimes, as in ‘‘ Decivilized,” it is with trenchant wit and 
rony that her sentence has been passed: 





The difficulty of dealing—in the course of any critical duty 
—with decivilized man lies in this—when you accuse him of 
vulgarity—sparing him no doubt the word—he defends him- 
self against the charge of barbarism. Especially trom new 
soil—transatlantic, colonial—he faces you, bronzed with a half 
conviction of savagery, partly persuaded of his own youthful- 
ness of race. He writes, and recites, poems about ranches 
and canyons; they are designed to betray the recklessness of 
his nature and to reveal the good that lurks in the lawless 
ways of a young society. . . . American fancy played 
long this pattering part of youth. The New Englander 
hastened to assure you with so seli-denying a face he did not 
wear war paint and feathers, that it became doubly difficult to 
communicate to him that you had suspected him of nothing 
wilder than a second-hand dress coat. And when it was a 
question not of rebuke, but of praise, the American was ill- 
content with the word of the judicious who lauded him for 
some delicate successes in continuing something of the litera- 
ture of England, something of the art of France. .. . 
Even now English voices, with violent commonplace, are con- 
stantly calling upon America to begin—to begin, for the world 
is expectant. Whereas there is no beginning for her, but 
instead a continuity which only a constant care can guide 
into sustained refinement and can save from decivilization. 
- « « Who shall discover why derivation becomes degen- 
eration, and where and when and how the bastardy befalls ? 
The decivilized have every grace as the antecedent of their 
vulgarities, every distinction as the precedent of their medio- 
crities. . . . They were born into some tendency to der- 
ogation, into an inclination for things mentally inexpensive. 


But oftener the word has been spoken gently, almost casual- 
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ly; that the multitude seeing might not see, and hearing might 
not understand. Yet this attitude of Mrs. Meynell’s is as far 
as possible from disdain. For the “ narrow house,” the obtuse 
mind baffled and inarticulate, for the shackled body, the grop- 
ing soul,she has spoken with largest sympathy. Further than 
Charles Lamb’s goes her defense of beggars—since she pleads 
their right not simply to free existence, but to a common and 
fraternal courtesy. All the great and elemental things of life 
have claimed allegiance from Alice Meynell; her mind, like 
Raphael’s, ‘‘a temple for all lovely things to flock to and in- 
habit.” Love and the bond of love, the grace and gaiety of 
life, the woman’s need of a free and educated courage, the 
delicacies of friendship—one finds their-praise upon her reticent 
lips—these, with unflinching truth to self, and a faith lofty and 
exquisite. For the pathos of the sentimentalist (ubiquitous 
and not without a suspicion of the ready-made!) our artist 
has shown slight patience. She will not laugh at her fellow- 
men—neither will she insist upon weeping over them. There 
is restraint, “composure” in her dream of life. Yet per- 
chance we open the fortuitous page, and some such lines as 
these face us: 


It is a curious slight to generous Fate that man should, 
like a child, ask for one thing many times. Her answer every 
time is a resembling but new and single gift; until the day 
when she shall make the one tremendous difference among 
her gifts—and make it perhaps in secret—by naming one of 
them the ultimate. What, for novelty, what, for singleness, 
what, for separateness, can equal the last? Of many thous- 
sand kisses the poor last—but even the kisses of your mouth 
are all numbered. 


It is as old—as sweet and as sad—as the world! 

Art to Mrs. Meynell has been a thrice holy thing: a voca- 
tion of priestly dignity, of priestly pain, as her poems wit- 
nessed. More than once have her words likened the convent- 
bell, imperious, not to be foregone, to the poet’s elect fetters. 
“Within the gate of these laws, which seem so small,’’ she 
tells us, “lies the world of mystic virtue.” Now here is a 
viewpoint of the highest and rarest insight. What urbanity, 
what sweetness, what prevailing harmony it carries into the 
troublous matter of living! It has attained perspective—and 
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perspective is the end as well as the means of life. Surely it 
is for this prize alone that we wrestle and run. To treat life 
in the spirit of art—that, declared another artist-seer, Pater, is 
not far from the sumum bonum: not far from the kingdom of 
heaven, one might add, since the ultimate artist is God alone. 

Truth, then, has been the first of Mrs. Meynell’s equip- 
ments. First truth of seeing (which only the few may ever 
attain), and then truth of speaking—a rare enough accomplish- 
ment. With her work, as with that of Henry James, the 
fancied obscurity rises mainly from this exceedingly delicate 
truthfulness; a fastidious requirement of the word—zhe word 
—without exaggeration, without superfluity. Only with Mr. 
James this desire has led to repetition, with Mrs. Meynell to 
reticence. Having called her contemplative, we now perceive 
her to be ascetic. The “little less,” both in matter and man- 
ner, has seemed to her a counsel of perfection. 

Oaly we, the losers, would quarrel now and again with this 
perfect abstinence—would drink oftener, if that might be, from 
a spring of such diamond clearness, of such depth and healing. 
The fields of modern literature had been more flowery for such 
nourishment! In all truth, modern thought must needs bear 
both blossom and fruit, because of its shy visits. For Alice 
Meynell has been very potent in her reserves. She has borne 
the pennant of the Ideal, with never a dip of the banner, over 
many a causeway, up many a battlemented height. She has, 
by many and by One, been found faithful. Scarcely shall we 
find a more adequate praise for this English word-painter, 
Catholic and frécieuse, than her own praise of the Spanish 
Velasquez—that she has “kept the chastity of art when other 
masters were content with its honesty.” 


NotTE—A bibliography of Mrs. Meynell’s collected work would include Poems, Later 
Poems, The Rhythm of Life, The Color of Life, The Children, The Spirit of Place, Ceres’ Run- 
away, Ruskin, The Children of the Old Masters, The Flower of the Mind (an anthology), trans- 
lations of The Nun by René Bazin, and Leurdes by Daniel Barbé, an /ntroduction to the por- 
traits of John S, Sargent, etc. etc. 








A LOWLAND TALE. 1a ad adele 


BY MARGARET KERR 
I, 


Sef E’S no comin’, wife,” Sanders sighed for the fifth 
eH time. 

‘It’s ower early for him yet,’ was the reas- 
suring reply. He cudna be here afore six o’clock, 

a : and its wantin’ half an hour. Come - ye doon 
pa rest pation ye’ll be fair din afore he comes.’ 

Silence reigned again as the old man seated himself beside 
his wife. They made a pretty picture, sitting side by side at 
the far end of their sheltered little garden. The old lady, busily 
knitting, was dressed in her Sunday best, and the evening sun 
played upon the silvery curls that had escaped from beneath 
the white frilled cap which framed her face. Her expression 
was one of absolute calm and contentment, very different from 
that of the old man beside her. He seemed restless and anxious 
and couldn’t sit still, Every few minutes he walked to the 
garden gate and shaded his eyes as he looked down the road, 
as if anxiously expecting some one. 

‘‘Marget, wumman, I canna rest,’’ he said, returning to her 
after a last tour of inspection. ‘‘I’ll gang a wee turn up the 
road and meet the lad; maybe he wud like to see me comin’.” 

“* Awa’ wi’ ye then and meet him,” she replied, rising and 
patting him on the shoulder, “fine I ken’d ye wud’na bide 
wi’ me. I'll awa’ to the hoose and hae a’ things ready for ye 
when ye come.” 

Without more ado the old lady entered the cottage, while 
Sandy Sanders passed through the little wooden gate and 
sauntered up the road, upon which he momentarily expected 
to behold the object of his anxiety. 

Margaret Knight and Andrew Sanders had married late in 
life, and of the marriage there had only been one idolized and 
cherished child. The exceptional abilities of this child had led 
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his parents to sacrifice their own pleasure for his advancement. 
At first, it cannot be denied, it had been a sharp pang to the 
father that his son should not become a carpenter and carry 
on the traditions of the family; but the boy’s requests, added 
to the repeated appeals from his schoolmasters, had won the 
day, and he entered on his studies for the civil service. That 
self-sacrifice had been well rewarded, for from the time when | 
David had spelled out his first words with Mistress Laidlaw at 
the infant school, to the present time, he had carried all before 
him. Work came to him as play to his companions; he never 
seemed to flag, his brain never seemed to tire. Prize after prize 
he won, and bursary after bursary, until his name became a 
by-word on the countryside: Surely he would not fail them 
at the last! 

A week before the story begins he had entered upon his 
final examination, and was returning to his home for his well- 
earned holiday, and to support his old parents now their work- 
ing days were over. 

Within the cottage Margaret prepared the evening meal, 
crooning softly to herself the while. Once during her progress 
she stopped before a picture on the wall: ‘‘ Davy, ma ain lad,” 
she murmured, her eyes moistening as she gazed on the hand- 
some face before her. It was a habit she had. Often during 
the day she would pause before the picture and breathe some 
prayer for her only child. This, however, was no hour for 
meditation, she must make sure everything was ready for him, 
everything of the best. All was done at last! and she sank 
into a chair to have one more look and make certain nothing 
was forgotten. Yes; there was the table in his favorite spot 
by the window; upon it were all the cakes and scones he liked 
best, and the treasured teapot he had given her eight years 
before. At the head of the table was the big armchair he had 
made with his father, and by her place was the “‘creepie” he 
had wrought by himself as a surprise for her birthday. Sud- 
denly, at this point in her reflections, she became aware that 
some one was calling her. With a beating heart she ran to 
the door to behold a breathless husband stumbling over the 
green. 

“He’s through, Marget! he’s through!” he cried, “he’s 
beaten a’ the rest.” Behind him was the tall and handsome 
figure of David, his face wreathed in smiles, in undisguised 
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amusement at his father’s excited way of announcing his suc- 
cess. In a moment his mother’s arms were round his neck: 

**God bless ye, Davy.” Then, holding him at arms’ length, 
she said: “Oh! lad, I’m proud o’ ye.” 


3 II, 


Five years have elapsed. Margaret Sanders is seated by 
the fire mending her husband’s stockings; Sandy is installed 
in his big armchair, his feet in the fender, puffing away at his 
meershaum pipe. They had been talking over old memories, 
of their courtship and early married life, of David from the 
troubled days when he was ‘‘ among his teeth” to the present. 
Every now and then the old man would take his pipe from 
his mouth and draw his wife’s attention to some amusing an- 
ecdote with a chuckle and a “div’ ye mind, dearie?” 

During one of the lapses in the conversation a voice was 
heard outside as of some one calling. 

‘‘See whaur it is, Sanders. Maybe it’s some puir body 
wantin’ summat this cauld nicht.” 

Obedient to his wife’s behest, Sanders slipped his feet into 
his shoes and went to the door. 

‘‘Mistress Laidlaw!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ whit for are ye oot 
on sic an a nicht? Come awa’ bem and warm yersel’, Ye’ll 
hae to tak a cup o’ tea wi’ Marget afore ye gang in a’ the 
cauld. Come awa’, come awa’,” he continued, preceding her 
into the room. 

He was so taken up with offering hospitality that he never 
noticed the deadly pallor of her face; the woman’s instinct in 
Margaret, however, immediately detected that there was some- 
thing very much amiss. Taking her friend by the hand she 
set her down in the chair she had just vacated, removing her 
damp cloak from her shoulders and placing a footstool under 
her feet. Then taking one of the cold hands in her own she 
smoothed it gently, and a look of great tenderness came into 
her face. 

“ Alison,” she said, ‘what es ’t? Tell me what’s wrong. 
Maybe I cuid help ye.” 

The newcomer covered her face in her hands, rocking her- 
self backwards and forwards, saying: ‘Oh, God! hoo can I 
tell her, it’ll break her heart.” 

A look of dismay spread over the sweet old face of Mar- 
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garet Sanders, while her mind instantly seized the truth. ‘It’s 
David!” she gasped. ‘‘ Alison, he’s deed ?” 

“Oh! no, no”; replied the other, “no that bad; it’s—it’s 
jist he’s ta’en and lost what was’na his to loose; and Mr. 
Robinson ’ill hae nae mair to dae wi’ him. Here’s David’s 
letter, ye’d best read it.” 

Mechanically Margaret Sanders took the proffered letter, 
gazing at it without taking in a word of its contents. Her 
husband, seeing her thus, gently took it from’ her and read 
aloud the following: 

“Mistress Laidlaw,” it began, “will you do me a great 
service? I have brought ruin on my parents and disgrace 
upon my name. A while ago I took 450 from a bank, think- 
ing to make a big sum out of it; I have lost it all and more. 
I can never show my face again at home: take care of Father 
and Mother for the sake of auld lang syne. I am going away 
to forget and be forgotten. 

DAVID SANDERS,” 


The letter dropped from the old man’s hands; a cold, gray 
look crept over his face, and for five minutes he sat as one 
stunned. Then, picking up the letter, he looked it over and 
over: ‘‘Gone! and no address! Oh, David! it was a cruel 
thing to do!” 

Suddenly a cry of horror escaped his lips as he beheld his 
wife. ‘‘Marget! Marget!’ he wailed, “‘ dinna look like that! 
Dinna heed! It’s no true. He’ll be comin’ hame the morn’s 
morn he tell’t us he wud come.” 

Then, dropping on his knees beside her, he feverishly 
rubbed her lifeless hands. 

“Oh! wife! speak to me! Div’ ye no hear me callin’? 
Dinna leave me too. I canna bide wi’out ye.” 

The stricken woman made no response. She sat in her 
chair, her eyes wide open, but grasping nothing that went on 
around her. Every effort on the part of her husband and 
friend proved unavailing. At length they laid her on her bed, 
and everything having been done that could be thought of for 
her comfort, Alison Laidlaw drew a chair beside her and set- 
tled herself. for a vigil. 

“* Sanders,” she said, turning to the distracted man, “ away 
to your sheets! I'll watch by Marget; and if she waukens 
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I'll come for ye.” And, continuing to herself: ‘‘ You’re no fit 
to watch yersel’, and:I doot there'll be mony a nicht Marget 
"ll lie like this.” 

And indeed her words proved true. For many nights and 
many days did Margaret Sanders lie unconscious, with a strained 
expression on her face, as if she were seeking for something 
she could not find. On the fifth day the doctor made a pro- 
longed examination, at the end of which he came to Sanders 
and said in his kindly way: 

**Man, I can do no more for your wife; it rests with you, 
you must make her greet. She is not quite unconscious now; 
it’s more as if she was too wearied to rouse herself. If you 
can shake her out of it, she’ll do.” 

So saying he patted the old man on the arm and left the 
house. Sanders, worn out in mind and body, sank down on 
the chair by the bed and laid his head on the pillow beside 
his wife. Slowly great tears ran down his haggard face, 
‘Mak’ her greet? Hoo could he dae it.” He taxed his 
brain, until he fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. 

‘‘Man, hoo changed ye are,” murmured Alison Laidlaw to 
herself as she crept into the room after her school hours were 
done, ‘‘ your face is ten year aulder and your hair’s whiter nor 
snow.” For a moment she stood sorrowfully gazing at the old 
couple, who, but a week before, had been so peaceful and happy 
in their little home. Then, going forward to the bed, she 
touched Sanders on the shoulder, saying: 

‘*She’s moved, Sandy.” He raised his head and saw that 
indeed Margaret had moved, the hand that had been beneath 
the coverlet was now lying stretched out towards him. 

** Alison,” he said, ‘‘ the doctor’s been, and he says we mun 
mak’ her greet. I have been dreaming, wumman, and I seed in 
ma dream hoo wee’ll dae it. Ye ken the hymn we hae always 
sung syne we was mairit? I'll sing it the noo. Wull ye help 
me? Ma voice is no as strong as it used to be, wi’ wantin’ 
Marget.” 

Together they knelt down beside the bed, Sanders taking 
his wife’s outstretched hand in his own. 

‘Lead kindly light, amid the encircling gloom,” they began, 
at first in faltering tones, but their voices gained in strength 
as they sang. Slowly the strained look left Margaret’s face, and 
a dawning smile hovered on her lips. As the last words of 
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the hymn sounded in her ears she raised her hand, laying it 
tenderly on Sandy’s head: 

‘*Ma ain man,” she whispered, and the tears rained down 
her face. 

“T’ll leave ye the noo,” said Alison Laidlaw, ‘‘and be back 
in half an hour.” 


III. 


‘‘What’s wrong, wife, wi’ Mistress Laidlaw?” said Sanders 
some months after the incidents of the last chapter. 

‘Wrong wi’ Alison?” queried his wife, “she’s no been 
in the day. Is she no at the schule?” 

“No”; replied the other. ‘I was jist ha’en a wee bit 
crack wi’ Patrick Thompson when she passed me on the road; 
she was as near runnin’ as ever I seed her. I cried on her, 
but she wudna stop, she jist ca’ed oot ower her shuther: ‘I’ve 
nae time havering the day, Sanders; I’m awa tae the toon! 
Tell Marget I’ll no be see’in’ her the nicht.’ I canna think 
whit can hae cam ower her, I’ve never seed her so excited 
like.” 

** Alison excited and goin’ tae the toon,” repeated Margaret 
incredulously, “it’s no like her. I trust naethin’s wrong. May- 
be she had a letter frae yin o’ her nieces spierin on her. 
Onyway, it’s nae use frettin’; she’ll likely be in the nicht, for 
a’ she said she wudna.” 

Early in the afternoon Sanders rose from his chair: ‘‘ Are 
ye wantin’ onything, dearie?” 

“No, man; I’m fine!” 

“I think I'll awa’ doon the road and see hoo the men’s 
gettin’ on wi’ the dyke. Are ye sure yer no wantin’ naethin’, 
Marget ?”’ 

** No, dearie; I’m rale fine. But, Sanders,” she called after 
her retreating husband, ‘‘ ye micht jist ask at the schule when 
Alison’s expeckit hame. I canna help feelin’ kind o’ anxious 
aboot her.” 

Left alone the old lady gave herself up to her own sad 
thoughts. To the casual observer she had made a wonderful 
recovery from her severe illness; but if the truth were known 
it was only her intense love for her husband that kept life in 
her aching heart. The shock of her son’s fall, great though 
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it had been, was forgotten in the misery of his subsequent be- 
havior. Their working days were over, and he had deserted 
them just at the very hour when he was most needed. Why . 
had he never written to her, nor thought to tell her where he 
had gone? He knew they could not pay his debts, and he 
had left them to make the best of it, supposing they would 
forget. Oh! it was a cruel blow, one from which:she could 
never recover. Again and again she reproached herself wherein 
she had failed? What duty left undone? What part of his 
training she ‘had left unfinished, that he should think it better 
to act as he had done? Her loyal heart was always shielding 
her child from blame, and searching in her own conscience for 
the reason of his cowardice. 


The moon was slowly rising behind a bank of clouds and 
the night air was still as two figures made their way along 
the deserted lane leading from the high road to Blinkbonnie, 
It was late and silence had fallen between them during their 
slow progress. As they drew near the village the younger of 
the two halted every now and then, as if his strength would 
take him no farther. He was a young man, of perhaps some 
thirty years. A weary, drawn look was on his face, and his 
eyes shone with an unnatural brightness. His lips were tightly 
compressed together and his hands worked nervously by his 
side. For the third time during their approach to the village 
he turned as if to go back. In an instant his companion had 
him by the arm and faced him round the way she intended 
him to go, saying: 

“David Sanders”—for it was no other than he and his old 
schoolmistress—‘‘ can ye no mind yer mither? Think o’ her! 
think o’ yer faither! Dinna think 0’ yer ain shame, lad, it’s 
no the hour for that! Be a man, lad, as you used aye tae be. 
Ye wudna? Ye cudna gang back noo ye hae cam’ sae faur.” 

Two days previously Alison Laidlaw had received a letter 
from an old friend in Edinburgh, in the course of which the 
writer spoke of a young man in distressful circumstances with 
whom they had lately become acquainted: ‘‘It is a sad case,” 
wrote Mrs. Scott, “the young man must have known better 
days. He seems to be kind of starving himself and saving 
every penny. My man is fearfully taken up about him. I 
took him in a few bit things the other day, and he nearly 
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broke down with gratitude. He murmured something about 
his mother and not troubling me long, but didn’t seem to wish 
_ to speak, and I have not been able to see him since.” 

For two nights after the receipt of this letter Alison lay 
sleepless. The more she thought, the more she wondered 
whether her surmises could be true. Time and again she said 
to herself: ‘‘ Alison, you’re jist an auld fule, I doot you’re 
doited.” But she couldn’t rest. It was useless making her- 
self ill over an idea, silly though it might be; she must go to 
Edinburgh and see for herself, ‘‘ Elspeth Scott’s an auld freend 
and kens fine hoo tae haud her tongue.” 

Without a word to any one she set out, that Saturday 
morning, on her quest, and, on arrival, confided her suspicions 
to her friend. The latter was full of sympathy and curiosity, 
and they started in search of the object of interest, carrying 
with them refreshments as an excuse for their visit. On 
reaching the door of the young man’s wretched lodging Mrs. 
Scott observed it to be standing slightly open. She motioned 
to her friend to come forward: 

“Knock for yoursel’,” she whispered, “ and ye’ll ken by the 
voice o’ him whether it’s him or no.” 

“No, Elspeth, do you rap; ma hand’s trembling mais 
awfu’. I'll listen.” 

Mrs. Scott knocked gently. ‘‘May I come in?” Alison’s 
heart beat so loud she could scarcely hear. 

“ Kaoock again, wamman, I canna wait!’’ Still no response. 

**Pit your heed round the door; maybe he’s no there.” 

Mrs. Scott complied, and hastily drew back, saying: ‘‘ He’s 
there, look for yoursel’.”’ 

A faint cry escaped Alison’s lips as she beheld the spec- 
tacle before her. Seated at a table in a bare room,was a 
young man, his arms outstretched before him, and in his right 
hand a sheet of paper. His head had fallen forward on his 
arm and he remained motionless. In a moment she was be- 
side him; she tenderly laid her hand on the stooping shoulders, 
and in a quavering voice said: ‘‘David Sanders! thank God 
I’ve found ye!” 

The man raised his head and passed his hand over his 
eyes as he stammered forth a string of incoherent words. 
Cold, misery, and lack of nourishment had done their work, 
and it was very evident to both women that he was on the 
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brink of a collapse. Again his head fell forward, and once 
more he raised it, this time his words were more intelligible. 

“Take this to Mother,” he said, holding out the paper, 
“tell her I’ve worked till I’ve paid every penny. I did 
wrong. God knows I see it now.” 

His head dropped again, and a great sob convulsed his 
body. 

A few minutes later his old Mistress held a cup of warm 
soup before him: ‘‘ Drink this, David, Mrs. Scott has brought 
it for you.” 

Half choking he swallowed the first mouthfuls, and then 
the warmth seemed to bring life to his starved person, for he 
eagerly finished it and appeared ready for more. When his 
hunger had been appeased they placed him on his ill- covered 
bed. 

“He'll sleep noo for a time, Elspeth, and when he waukens 
I'll tak’ him tae his mither.” _ 

For four hours did David Sanders lie in an exhausted 
sleep, and for four hours did Alison Laidlaw watch by him. 
Then a shudder passed over his body, as opening his eyes 
wide he stared round him. 

““You’re better noo, David. Come, lad, we must be stir- 
ting. You’re comin’ wi’ me; this place is far ower cauld for ye.” 

It took David some time fully to understand the situation. 
But he was much too overcome to argue; indeed he scarcely 
knew what he was doing. Few preparations were necessary, 
for he had no possessions save the clothes he wore. To Ali- 
son the only point at issue was to get him to his home. 
There was no need for words of explanation; one look at the 
man was sufficient to see how keenly he had suffered, and how 
he had humbled himself in his repentance. 


They had reached the cottage. For a moment David 
stood on the threshold listening. Yes; they were the voices 
of his mother and his father united in prayer and pleading: 
“Lord, bring Davy home!” 

“‘They’re aye waitin’ on ye, lad; gang tae them noo; they’l] 
dae the rest.” 

And as she was about to leave him, she turned with an 
encouraging smile: “And ye micht tell yer faither I’m back 
frae the toon.” 

VOL, XCII.—33 





THE WORTH OF THE COMMONPLACE. 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


seel2T. FRANCIS DE SALES, that minter of both 

M 6the gold and copper coin of spiritual commerce, 

calls attention (Devout Life, I1I., xxxv.) to the 

: double perfection of the Valiant Woman of the 
yaa «Book of Proverbs: ‘She hath put forth her 
hands,”’ he quotes, ‘‘to strong things”; that is, to things high, 
generous, and important, and yet she disdained not to ‘‘take 
hold of the spindle” (Prov. xxxi.). Never forget the distaff 
and the spindle, the saint insists, even if you are gifted to 
embroider tapestry of silk and gold. Then he utters one of his 
immortal maxims: ‘‘ Take care to practice those low and hum- 
ble virtues, which grow like flowers at the foot of the cross.” 

Adopting his own artless style of comparison, we notice 
that the biggest of animals, the whale, feeds on the littlest 
fish in the sea. As to ourselves, however big may be the 
quantity of our food, it must be pulverized and mashed in our 
mouths before going to the stomach for digestion; we live on 
many atoms rather than on much bulk of nutriment. 

So does the little-by-little process of virtue feed our 
thoughts unto perfection. The rule admits only of rare excep- 
tions, such as miraculous conversions. Big acts of virtue, to 
be sure, sooner or later will be required of us—only to be per- 
formed after minute, long-drawn-out preparation. Therefore 
meantime, right now, and as a current condition, God requires 
the little acts. How can a man who repines at a headache 
gladly accept God’s dread fiat of death? Can one who is 
content to be commonly a pigmy be relied on to be occasion- 
ally a giant? 

Some of us are like those public speakers who emphasize 
the chief words and slur over the little ones of their discourse. 
If you would be great, make little actions a training school 
for doing great ones. After all, perfection as a work-a-day 
grace, is a current force and an ordinary condition of love; 
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perfection is a continuous state and a well-connected series of 
loving mental activities. Outwardly this state of soul must 
offer in God’s sight the soul’s correspondence with the con- 
stantly renewed opportunities of virtue. These are not great 
but little virtues, 

Herein is the divine worth of the commonplace. For in 
regard to the greater calls of God, one wisely hesitates and 
takes time, prays for light, seeks counsel. But there is no 
such liturgy for the morning and evening sacrifice of self- 
denial in little things, the instinctive preference of another’s 
comfort to one’s own, the automatic restraint of an irascible 
temper, all for the love of Jesus Crucified. 

Perhaps no teaching of our Redeemer is more amazing 
than this: ‘For whosover shall give you to drink a cup of 
water in My name, because you belong to Christ: amen I say 
to you, he shall not lose his reward” (Mark ix. 40). The 
motive “because you belong to: Christ” is the bridge between 
so cheap a gift as a cup of water and so glorious a destiny 
as the beatific vision. 

It is not the money value of the threads of gold and silver 
and silk and wool (to revert to a previous illustration), that 
makes precious a piece of tapestry. And as the coloring and 
the grouping of the tapestry are its only real excellence, so is 
the soul’s motive the only real excellence of any act—a great 
one with a little motive is dwarfed into insignificance, a little 
one with the great motive of ‘‘you belong to Christ” is given 
an extra “‘ weight of glory,” be it no more than a cup of water, 
or a kindly glance into the face of an angry man. This doc- 
trine, as unquestioned as Gospel truth can make it, is a great 
comfort to those whose deepest searchings of consciousness 
are like the jingling of nickles and pennies in a poor man’s 
pocket. The housemaid scrubs floors, and the doctor of di- 
vinity lectures on the Trinity; the difference is al] in favor of 
the professor as to the matter, but as to personal merit of 
these employments, it may easily be reversed by the compari- 
son of motive. 

As a little signet ring can bind a whole kingdom, because 
it is worn on the king’s finger, so a little hand’s turn of grati- 
tude for Christ’s sake can win entrance to the kingdom of 
heaven. Truthfulness as absolute in little things as in great, 
delicate shadings of kindliness in conversation, cold shivers of 
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sensitiveness to the divine honor in examens of conscience, 
rigidity of obseryance of a devout rule of life—behold per- 
fection as far as it is a practical method. It is a comfort to 
know that God concerns Himself with a// means of grace, 
great and little. To many, the disenchantment wrought by 
@ second conversion, will be the tardy discovery that bigness 
is not greatness in spiritual things. 

After our Savior fed several thousands of men in the 
wilderness by a wondrous miracle, He said to His disciples; 
** Gather up the fragments that remain, lest they be lost. They 
gathered up, therefore, and filled twelve baskets with the 
fragments” (John vi. 12-13). Ask these Apostles—mark you, 
they were men destined to conquer the whole world to Christ 
—what was their part in the miracle? Gathering up fragments, 
they answer proudly; saving pieces of fish and bread that 
were left over. An honorable part, a laudable co-operation. 
It was all their Master asked of them; and this He even com- 
manded. What a lesson! If he values the little things of His 
kitchen and dining-room, so. does He value yet more the little 
things of His altar rail and confessional, our bedside prayers 
and our little aspirations, even our velleities and fleeting de- 
sires. Nay, the feeble yearnings of a cowardly nature are not 
gnregarded, “‘The Lord hath heard the desire of the poor; 
Thy ear hath heard the preparation of their heart” (Ps. x. 17). 

The Lord did not say: Gather up the fragments and you 
will show by their amount the greatness of My miracle. No; 
but “lest they be lost.” The petty virtue of economy was 
thus lifted into the high throne of gospel poverty. An enor- 
mous miracle associated with a wee little virtue. We are 
long in learning that there is such a thing as giving up all 
to Christ, and then wasting many baskets full of useful frag- 
ments. The broken victuals are virtues as much Christ’s as 
the rich feastings of heroic love. 

** What do you do with all those coppers?” a pastor was 
once asked as he was seen laboriously counting his penny col- 
lection. ‘‘ The bank is glad to get them,” he answered, ‘‘and 
deals them out to grocerymen and confectioners; and I am glad 
to deposit them. I could hardly get along without them.” 
One sou a week supports the vast army of Catholic missions 
to the heathen all around the globe. 

Consider that it takes as much power to create a grain of 
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Sand as the sun in heaven. And consider this: whosoever is 
careful about the little things of God, will necessarily value 
great ones with holiest reverence; but not (necessarily) vice 
versa, Therefore says the Wise Man: “‘ He that feareth God, 
neglecteth nothing” (Eccles. vii. 19). 

Notice what Jésus did when He raised to life the dead 
daughter of Jairus (Mark v.). They weré all so astonished at 
seeing the corpse rise up and walk, that they forgot to care 
fot her. Notso Jesus. He immediately commanded that some 
food should be given to her. Raising the dead to life did not 
hinder His caré for hér comfort: here is a majesty of love in 
which the great does not hinder the little. 

He learned all this (as we may say) in the divine school of 
His Father, telling us that by Him all the hairs of our head 
aré numbered (Matt. x. 30); that He counts the little sparrows 
that fall from the housetop; and safeguards évén the iotas 
and jots and tittles of His law, till all be fulfilled (Matt. v. 18). 
He léarned it, as we have seen, from His Mother; and froin St. 
Joseph, saving the little pieces of boatd after the day’s work, 
hunting for a lost nail, bringing in the small strips and shav- 
ings to Mary to kindle the heatth fire. Here it was—Oh, what 
a divine truth !—that Jesus was made accustomed to say to His 
disciples: “Gather up the fragments” for the love of God; do 
not be wasteful of the least trifling good; bear in mind that 
two mites may mark the whole merit of a distinguished con« 
tributor to the divine treasury of virtue (Luke xxi. 3). Like 
the sweepings of a goldsmith’s shop, the waste and leavings 
of a goul wotking fot God form a precious Spititual asset. 

Heréin we note the relationjof natural virtues to their divine 
counterparts, the supernatural ones: the natural ministet to 
the supernatural. Fof example, kindnéss is handmaid to 
charity and frugality to holy poverty. Frugality is a tender 
to poverty. A great battleship goés to sea accompanied by a 
téendef, a4 Common ship full of supplies and ammunition. She 
is not a war ship, yet she is necessary for offering battle; a 
battleship dare not risk an engagemént without such a con- 
sort. So frugality is not in itself a Christian virtue, but it 
cafries along holy povéfty’s supplies and ammunition. As 
Nazareth was the school of Calvary, so the household is the 
school of the sanctuary. The widow's mites were saved by fru- 
gality and invested by charity. Alas for the home in which little 
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economies are despised, or for the soul in which little devo- 
tional practices are ridiculed. 

This applies with special force to the virtue of chastity, 
which, as a divine trait, is so well served by the natural trait 
of modesty. We are familiar with the frequent case of con- 
verts, whose cleanliness of soul plainly has won for them the 
nuptials of the Lamb in the grace of conversion to the true 
faith. Their native instinct of sexual refinement they cherished 
for its own sake, and God now endows them with the chastity 
of “the angels of God in heaven” (Matt. xxii. 30). Even of 
the licentious man, who is yet ashamed of himself and manages 
to keep up appearances, we may cherish hope: his bad 
practises are against his good principles, which will yet prevail. 
And good Christians shall have no small reward for their small 
purities. They fear and avoid what is not exactly unchaste, 
but yet not quite pure—a double meaning word, a doubtful 
article in a newspaper. 

We read in wonder of the marvelous things our Lord re- 
vealed to St. Teresa in an almost continuous succession of 
ecstacies—we never dream of such privileges for ourselves. 
But do we remember that one of her notable books, Zhe Way 
of Perfection, treats simply of how to say the Our Father with 
attention? Supernal wisdom was never more worthily em- 
ployed than in the diminutive doctorate of teaching little ones 
how to prattle their prayers, Our Lord did not reproach his 
Apostles for not watching with Him throughout the whole of 
that awful night before His crucifixion; but He did complain: 
‘What? Could you not watch one hour with Me?” (Matt. 
xxvi. 40). That I can do, O Lord, once a week anyway—or 
I can give Thee the fraction of an hour. And I can hear 
Mass with decent attention; and make sure of not coming late; 
I can recite the Angelus; I can say my table prayers. 

Consider the little things of zeal for souls. One does not lie 
awake thinking of sinners, and yet may one have a kindly spir- 
itual interest in them; he can and he does help others whose 
calling or whose gifts make them leaders in soul saving. He 
cannot preach a powerful sermon, but he can manage a cate- 
chism class. He cannot lecture on God, but he can help get 
an audience for some one whocan. He cannot write a brilliant 
controversial article, but he can take a Catholic magazine and 
lend it to his non-Catholic neighbor. 
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Take the case of study. It is a noble thing when one 
studies from purely supernatural motives, originally for God, 
explicitly so and only so, exclusively and always for God. 
Well, our motives are hardly so high; saints and saintly souls 
do that way. But commonly one takes natural love of study 
and other natural motives, ready made, found set and fixed 
in nature, and these he dedicates to God. Thus if by nature 
we possess a thrifty habit of mind, we easily save the pennies 
of knowledge, and the dollars take care of themselves. Hereby 
we win not extensive information of divine things, but yet a 
detailed and integral completeness in what we do know. God’s 
gain is in the merchantable character of our stock in trade 
rather than in its extent and variety; though we be but ped- 
dlers of His truth and love, we are not without a large com- 
mission of gain. 

Note that in the case of Dives and Lazarus, the rich man’s 
fragments were the poor man’s coveted feast—coveted and begged 
—and refused. Lazarus lay at the rich man’s gate, ‘‘ desiring to 
be filled with the crumbs that fell from his table, and no one 
did give unto him” (Luke xvi. 21). If Dives had but saved 
the broken victuals of his sumptuous feasting for a beggar’s 
scanty meal, it would never have been said of him: ‘‘ The rich 
man died and was buried in hell.” He was not called on to 
invite the beggar to his banquet hall; but he was obligated 
at least to give him the kitchen refuse and the table waste for 
which his mouth watered. He was buried in hell because he 
would not give away the leavings of his luxury. Jesus gave 
His great feast to the hungry multitude, and kept for Himself 
and His beloved Apostles only the leavings. Dives would not 
even do the reverse of this. He gorged himself to death on 
the dainties of luxury, and despised the famishing plea of the 
beggar for the crumbs and sweepings of his dining-room. 
Many a Catholic will surely have to suffer many days in pur- 
gatory, for feasting sumptuously on the good things of holy 
faith, forgetful of the non-Catholics at his gate, languishing for 
the crumbs—the pleasant words of truth, the kindly invitations 
to Mass and to sermons, the little books of religion that would 
save their immortal souls. 

Fidelity to God is a permanent state only when it takes in 
little things for His sake with the fidelity due to Him in great 
things. No one was ever canonized for doing great things with 
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the ease of nativé greatness; but matiy a saint is embalmed 
in ternal memory by the divine testimony of tiracles, for 
living a routine life with miraculous fervor. Thé prime sectet 
of holiness is how to do ordinary actions with extraordinaty 
love. The obvious advantage of this doctrine, seldom knowh 
till after the chagrin of many spiritual disappointments, is that 
it makes the vestibule of perfection common ground for all, 
whether heroes or underlings. The daily life of all is the 
average humdrum of the commonplace. No other novitiate is 
open to the most gifted, nor refused to the dullest of souls. 
Habit makes the man, and habit depends on a constant succes- 
sion of influences; but great events and heroic calls ate not 
constantly repeated, but are rare. Little opportunities to be 
good are always at hand, are naturally successive, are super- 
naturally distributed everywhere, and supernaturally blest. 
What is naturally present with us daily and hourly, God makes 
supernatural and providential. Habits of virtue, like any other 
habits, must come gradually and easily, or hardly come at ll. 
Happy is the Christian, who, for the love of God, fixes his 
mind on the divine opportunities of home and business, and 
loses none of them for the practice of Vittue. Happy the 
Christian whose natural tendencies to good, are insensibly made 
into supernatural habits of virtue. 

It is thus that it comes to pass that one is made a true 
servant of God. He grows to be as avaricious of his timé as 
a miser of his gold, because his time is literally opportunity 
for good, all of his time. What seems reasonable recreation 
to another, to him seems prodigal waste of a most precious 
commodity; or rather his récreations are joyful only because 
they are the familiar means of making others happy. He 
carefully saves the pennies, that is the little passing moments 
of the day. He penuriously devotes them to occupations useful 
to his neighbor, or saiictifying to his own soul, whether in the 
quiet recollection of a religious mind, or communing With 
greater souls in spiritual reading. 





McCLURE’S, ARCHER, AND FERRER, 


BY ANDREW J. SHIPMAN, 


II, 


mee ERE is a continuation of the history of the trial 
| and condemnation of Ferrer in the December 
humbér of McClure’s, thereby concluding Mr. 
Archer’s atticle upon the subject. Had that pore 
/ tion of the article been seen by me at the time 
I penned the remarks in the last number of this magazine I 
would have pointed out several other instances of seeming bias, 
unfairness, and lack of information upon the part of the author. 
As it is, oné must confess that the article as a whole bears 
out nearly all that was said by Catholics regarding the death of 
Ferrer or any part which the Church or the religious orders 
might have taken to effect the result. In his second article 
Mr. Archer, by his omission of any statement of the kind, seems 
to acquit them, as he concentrates all his criticism upon the 
Spanish government and military officers. There is no wish 
on the part of any Catholic to champion the civil or military 
administration in Spain; its faults and shortcomings may be 
manifold, but when the Church and her feligious orders aré 
made the authors and instigators of the prosecution of Ferrer, 
and are charged directly with putting him to death without 
even the form of a tfial, it is, indeed, time to protest vigorously 
and to examine the case in all its bearings. 

Certainly Mr. Archer’s article shows cléatly, even from the 
testimony of one who has mixed ‘closely With Fefrerites and 
kept aloof from his opponents, that such expressions as were 
used by Mr. Perceval Gibbons if his afticle on Ferrer inh M/c- 
Clure’s of one year ago are untrue. There is certainly no 
basis for the latter’s statement that, after the Madrid episode, 
“the government and che orders had lost the first round of the 
fight, but they had gained experience, Which served them well 
when Ferrer again fell into their hands. This time (Barcelona 
trial) they improved even on a special court and no jury; 
they abolished ‘witnesses and limited the discretion of the man 
théy themselves nominated to conduct the defense,” or the other 
statement of Gibbons, in concluding the desetiption ot the trial 
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of Ferrer: ‘‘ The government and ¢he orders had won the second 
round of the game. The dice were loaded, it is true; the game 
was not honest”; to say nothing of the dozens of innuendos 
scattered throughout the earlier article. For this much we 
must be thankful to Mr. Archer; he has amply proved that 
there was a trial and that there were witnesses, and he does 
not lay the blame and execration on the orders and the Church. 

But Mr. Archer, as was pointed out in the December number 
of this magazine, does not take the trouble to ascertain all the 
facts, or divest himself of his prejudices, even where he might 
easily have done so. This causes him to overlook the obvious 
and easily ascertainable, and very justly casts discredit upon 
the efficiency and impartiality of his work. A few instances of 
this kind in his concluding article may be pointed out. 

For instance, he drags in La Ley de Jurisdicciones, which has 
little or nothing to do with the case. It certainly did not ap- 
ply to Ferrer and the Barcelona riots, although by its terms 
it might well have done so. It is a law defining the jurisdic- 
tion of military tribunals for offenses committed (a) directly 
against the army or navy, as for example by soldiers on duty 
or in uniform; or(b) where it may be doubtful as to the nature 
of the offense, which essentially may be an offense by civil law 
but committed where the army or navy are already in control. 
But itis alaw applying directly to acts committed in peaceful 
times. We have almost analogous provisions in regard to Federal 
and State jurisdictions, and an offense committed in the corri- 
dor of a United States court house or post-office, or the bound- 
ary line thereof, immediately divests the State courts of juris- 
diction and turns the prisoner over to the United States courts. 
It must be remembered that Barcelona was under martial law 
from July 26, 1909, until near January, 1910; the civil powers 
were superseded, and the whole city was under the control of 
the military commander. The writer was present in Barcelona 
when General Valeriano Weyler succeeded that commander, 
Don Luis de Santiago Manescau, who had issued the July 
proclamation which suspended all civil authority and declared 
the city in state of war and subject to the provisions of the 
Military Code. Articles 3 and 4 of his proclamation read: 


Article 3. Jurisdiction of offenses affecting public order in 
any political or social sense comes under my authority ; and 
the authors (autores, Mr. Archer’s favorite word) of them can 
be tried by summary court-martial. 
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Article 4. Persons publishing notices or directions in any 
form whatsoever tending to disobedience of military orders 
will be considered as guilty of sedition; as well as those 
who make attempts against freedom of labor, or cause impedi- 
ment or destruction of railroads, street car lines, telegraph 
or telephone lines, or any other conductor of electricity, or 
water mains or gas pipes. 


Mr. Archer does not tell us of these things; yet he might 
easily have inquired about them. They were the reason why 
Ferrer was tried by court-martial, and extra indulgence was 
given to him, since he might have been tried summarily in- 
stead of having a formal trial of twenty-eight days, the testi- 
mony of which filled 1,200 written pages, not one of which 
Mr. Archer seems to have examined, contenting himself solely 
with the résumé in the “ Juicio Ordinario"’ (which he calls the 
‘*Process”), nor does he seem to have examined the fifty 
packets or files of exhibits likewise adduced in the case. It 
is very evident, therefore, [that the Ley de Jurisdicciones is 
simply lugged in to make coloring matter. 

Again in eliciting sympathy for Soledad Villafranca, the 
mistress of Ferrer, and blaming the authorities for not taking 
her, and her friends’ evidence, he says: 


Meanwhile Soledad Villafranca was eating her heart out at 
Teruel, in total ignorance of what was passing at Barcelona. 
She and some of her comrades in exile were the persons who 
could best speak as to Ferrer’s employment of his time during 
the week of revolt; and they naturally expected, day after 
day, to be called upon for their evidence. This expectation 
was encouraged (unofficially, of course, and very likely in 
good faith) by their jailers. A member of the Palace police 

bade her wait patiently and the summons would 
come in due time. 


Mr. Areher doesn’t tell us that the provisions of the Span- 
ish military code forbid the examination of the prisoner’s 
family and relatives as witnesses against him by the prosecu- 
tion. He doesn’t tell us either that that Code provides (Ar- 
ticle 479) that the prisoner shall be present at the examin- 
ations of witnesses, even though he be held incomunicado, nor 
that (Articles 362 and 365) he can reply in writing or orally 
at every moment of the trial (swmario) to any accusation made 
by any official, and that (Article 465) he may give his declar- 
ations or testimony as many times as he likes; although Mr. 
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Archer does admit that, according to Afticle 458, the accused 
may testify “ without being required to take an oath,” thus 
relieving a prisoner from the charge of perjury if his testi- 
mony be false. This last privilege Mr. Archer curiously turns 
into an excuse for Ferrer’s obvious falsehood as to having 
been at the Casa del Pueblo and having there met with Ardid. 
The sumario may be extended (Article 548) for further testimony, 
the ratification of witnesses, and the summons of further wit- 
nésses may be requested by the accused in cases of common 
offenses,” or for the “‘ further taking of proof which he thinks 
would protect his rights” (Article 548). Mr. Archer speaks of 
the ‘‘commion offenses,” but kindly omits the latter provisions. 
To say that the prosecution was bourid to summon witnesses 
for the defense, where the accused and his counsel failed to 
call them, or to réquest them to be called, when testimony was 
being taken, is somewhat of a novelty. 

The Auditor pointed this out in his dictamen or opinion 
fendered in thé case (“‘ Process,” p. 59): 

If, as the defense asserts, the affidavits of Soledad Villa- 
franca and the other associates of the accused; now residing 
at Teruel, could have exculpated Ferrer Guardia, they had 
time to make such Affidavits in the twenty-eight days during 
which the sumario lasted, and besides the accused might have 
sutmmoned them in his investigations; but they would have 
been required to submit to examination in the same manner 
in which all such persons were interrogated who had been 
cited inthem. But not having requested any such testimony 
until after the case had been taken up in plenario, it was not 
possible to accede to his petition on account of the prohib- 
ition of paragraph 5 of Article 552 of our Code. 


In other words, the defense did not answer orally or in 
writing to the accusations and proofs adduced, did not offer 
witnesses in his behalf during twenty-eight days, because, as the 
Auditor poitits out, they wotld have been examinéd, perhaps, 
so as to inctimifiate theniselves, him, or others. But they 
Waited watil the othet witnesses were dismisséd or dispersed 
and thén made an offer themselves to testify it does not aps 
pear that thé acéused evér called for them orally of in writing. 
Mr. Arthéf gives us td thderstand that the court-martial 
showild havé haltéd its protédure, which had got past the 
point of taking téstiniony, and of its own motion called wit« 
néssés in defensé of Ferrer. 
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It must be remembered that Ferrer was a man of some 
edycation—he is lauded as being a man of learning and fore- 
sight by his partisans—that he wrote numerous letters, and 
that even in prison he was permitted to write his own account 
of the matter, which was sent to Charles Malato on October 1, 
1909, as Mr. Archer shows in a foot-note in the November 
number of McClure's. Hence he could easily have written 
his defense for the court, detailing exactly where he was 
during every day of the riots, yet he did nothing of the kind, 
Mr. Archer makes much of the foul dungeon or cell in which 
he says Ferrer was confined in the fortress of Montjuich. 
Yet my friend Don Casimiro Comas, a lawyer of Barcelona, 
says Ferrer was confined in the Model Prison (Carce/ Celular) of 
Barcelona (which apparently is as much up-to-date as the Tombs 
Prison of New York), where his trial also took place until he 
was sentenced. Even Mr. Archer in the November McClure’s 
gives the date of his letter to Malato as the ‘‘ Carcel Celular, 
October 1, 1909.” But these facts are kept in the back- 
ground in his article. 

Later on he proceeds to review tu extenso the evidence in 
the case, carefully separating it into separate portions, thus 
breaking the connection between events. One hardly knows 
just what to make of his analysis, for it is difficult to know 
whether he is reviewing the trial of Ferrer or reviewing the 
methods of Spanish judicial procedure. If Ferrer had been 
tried by an ordinary Spanish criminal court, with a jury, the 
method of procedute and the taking of evidence would have 
been the same. Of course, in no event could Ferrer have 
been tried by the usual processes of English or American law. 
He would have had to be tried according to Spanish law and 
procedure, and hence all criticism of the method or procedure 
is entirely beside the point. It is like ‘“‘ going out and swear- 
ing at the court.” 

For instance, he speaks of “ unsupported opinion and hear- 
say.” That is allowable under the Spanish rules of evidence, 
and that kind of evidence would have been received in the 
ordinary criminal trials; in Spain. We have, in America and 
England, the rules of evidence so refined that nothing but 
direct evidence—with certain exceptions—is received; and hear- 
say and opinion evidence (other than certain experts) is com- 
pletely barred. But upon the continent of Europe, under the 
Roman law, it is not so; there they say that the same methods 
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that a man takes in the ordinary affairs of life to establish a 
fact, whether by hearsay testimony or not, should be followed 
to establish a fact in court. They point out that the business 
and reputation of every man in the world would ‘go by the 
board, were direct evidence alone required in the affairs of 
everyday life. I am not arguing the point, I am only stating 
the practice. This practice Mr. Archer seems entirely to 
overlook, and desires thereby to score a point, by judging a 
Spanish trial by comparison with the standards set up by the 
English common law. 

When, however, the evidence is direct evidence, Mr. Archer 
undertakes to step, in imagination, upon the bench of the trial 
judges at the court-martial, sift the evidence and decide that 
it is not against Ferrer. Even our appellate courts here do 
not do that, at least not in theory of law. They always say that 
the trier of fact, whether jury, referee, or judge, saw the wit- 
nesses, were nearer to the facts, and knew more about them than 
persons who ‘see them in print long afterward. Hence we 
can very well assume that the seven judges of the Ferrer court- 
martial knew better what weight to give to the direct evidence 
then, than Mr. Archer can after the lapse of nearly a year. 

This will be more apparent when we come to take up the 
specific case of the testimony of Don Francisco de Paula Colle 
deforns, who testified that between 7:30 and 8:30 in the even- 
ing of July 27, 1909, he saw a man, whom he recognized from 
photographs as Ferrer, “ captaining a group” near the Lyceum 
Theatre on the Rambla in Barcelona. I have had the very 
spot pointed out to me by a cabman. One may very well 
recognize Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft, from having seen their 
photographs, although he had never laid eyes on them before. 
We must remember that Ferrer had not long before been im- 
plicated in the bomb explosion in Madrid, when the attempt 
was made on the lives of King Alfonso and Queen Victoria, 
and his portrait was published dozens of times in all the 
Spanish and French illustrated papers, and he was as well 
known by portraiture as any political or aviation celebrity is 
here. Hence it was not such an unusual thing for a news- 
paper-man to be able to recognize him from a photograph. 

Mr. Archer makes much of the fact that the recognition 
took place between 7:30 and 8:30 according to the testimony, 
and reasons that it was too dark to see any man’s features 
then. Now the sun went down in Barcelona about 7:20 during 
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the week of July 26, and twilight lasted until nearly 9 o’clock 
at that period of the year. Barcelona is situated somewheres 
near the latitude of Providence or Boston; and one can test 
the point any time between July 26 and 31 of the year. 

Again Mr. Archer, in reviewing this evidence says that 
Mongat, where ‘‘ Mas Germinal” is situated, is ‘‘eleven dusty 
miles’? from Barcelona. It is only eleven kilometres, so Mr. 
Archer’s pen must have slipped unwittingly, as that would be 
but about six miles from the Rambla or Plaza de Colon, in 
the very heart of Barcelona. He also says that, ‘the authori- 
ties had carefully refused to admit the evidence of Ferrer’s 
family, who (now, in 1910) assert that he never quitted Mas 
Germinal that day.” Yet onthe very morning of the 27th he 
took Francisco Domenech, the barber, to breakfast at Bada- 
lona, which is a village two miles or more from Mongat on 
the way to Barcelona. To walk all the way from Mongat to 
Barcelona requires only from two to two and a half hours. 
Hence it may very well be that Ferrer, now that things were 
becoming lively in Barcelona, stayed for a large portion of the 
day—the heated portion, it will be perceived—and in the 
afternoon went into Barcelona. His ‘‘family” could easily 
swear he was at home that day, and Sejfior Colldeforns likewise 
see him ‘“‘captaining a group” on the Rambla in the city, 
Ferrer, with his experience in the Morral bomb case, and in 
previous cases, would naturally be strong on making out an alibi. 

And just here Mr. Archer has put in a piece of innuendo. 
There is nothing in this second article which directly asserts 
any connection between the Church or the orders and Ferrer’s 
trial. But he found it necessary to put a head-line, ‘“‘ The 
Catholic Journalist,” and to repeat the phrase two or three 
times in that part of the article. It supplies an apparent mis- 
sing link, because it connects the Catholic Church in some 
indefinite way with the prosecution. Well, the army officers 
were Catholics, the court officials were Catholics, all the wit- 
nesses were Catholics where they were not the anarchist and 
atheist companions of Ferrer. Why single out the journalist 
who saw Ferrer? It seems as if it were done with the motive 
of accenting the Church as a prosecuting witness. 

As a matter of fact Z/ Siglo Futuro is not a church paper. 
It is the Carlist paper, and merely incidentally, as part and 
parcel of its politics of Throne and Church, puts forward 
Catholicism. Of course the newspaper man was “a Catholic 
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journalist,” but to have called him a Carlist would have left 
gut much of the peculiar attitude of Mr. Archer. 

Then he insinuates that the authorities put Ferrer in such 
a woe-begone garb in the rue¢da, er group of prisoners, that 
his recognition by Sefior Colldeforns was a foregone conclusion. 
In other words, he charges deception on the part of the court, 
without a single fact to support it. The law of recognizing 
and identifying the accused is plain (Articles 422 and 424): 


The rueda must be constituted of at least six persons of simi- 
lar appearance to the person who is to be identified. 


As Ferrer was completely shaven when captured, and if he 
were allowed no toilet accessories while in prison, as Mr. 
Archer declares, he must have been covered with a gray, 
stubbly beard, which would necessarily make his identification 
amid six others similar to him very difficult to Sefior Colldeforns, 

So much for the analysis and reasoning indulged in by 
Mr. Archer. When his whole article is gone over in this 
manner, the fact stands out pre-eminently that there was evi- 
dence against Ferrer which even Mr. Archer cannot put out 
of the way, Space forbids a complete analysis of the entire 
article, and a discussion of Mr. Archer’s statement that ‘the 
documentary proofs consisted of two papers.” In fact, there 
were 50 files or dockets of them oifered in evidence, consisting 
of correspondence, circulars, reports, and memoranda of all kinds. 

Yet even with Mr. Archer’s special pleading—for he does 
not seem to have endeavored to interview Sejfior Colldeforns, 
or to analyze the dockets of the documentary evidence, or 
even look over the original evidence testified and sworn to by 
the witnesses—he concludes that: “I am not at all sure that, 
had Ferrer been fairly tried under reasonable rules of evidence 
(guery, under English common law evidence), he would have 
got off scot-free.” 

This is certainly a vindication from the rampant assertions 
that were made that the Catholic Church had “ railroaded”’ 
him to death. Judicial errors may be made in any country ; 
but it is quite another thing to say that a person was done to 
death without trial and without witnesses. We Catholics only 
ask that in these matters the same yardstick be used to meas- 
ure events in Spain as would be used to measure events in 
New York or Oklahoma. 





Rew Books. 


THE FORM OF PERFECT LIVING. By Richard Rolle. ‘iien- 
dered into modern English by Geraldine Hodgson. Lon- 
don: Duckworth & Co. 


THE MOUNT OF VISION: A Book of English Mystic Verse. 
Selected by Adeline Cashmore, with an Introduction by 
Alice Meynell. London: Chapman & Co. 


“God loves a clear mind about God and God’s deeds.” 
So wrote Richard Rolle in the earlier half of the fourteenth 
century. Richard Rolle was one of those pure in heart to 
whom our Lord gave ‘“‘a clear mind about God and God’s 
deeds.” We find in his treatises great clearness of thought 
combined with that tender simplicity of feeling which has al- 
ways seemed so characteristic of English mystical writers. 
Four of these treatises are given in Miss Hodgson’s book, the 
two main ones being Zhe Form of Perfect Living (for those in 
religion) and Our Daily Work (for those in the world). 

Love of our Lord, meditation on His words and deeds, 
imitation of His thought and character—these are the notes 
so constantly touched but always varied with beautiful melo- 
dies which never grow hard, wearisome, or complex. In the 
little treatise on charity, for instance, we are told to love 
our enemies and sinful men, since these are our fellow-Chris- 
tians. ‘‘ Look and bethink thee how Christ loved Judas, who 
was both His bodily enemy and ‘a@ sinful caitiff; how goodly 
Christ was to him; how benign; how courteous; how humble 
to him whom He knew to be damnable; and nevertheless, He 
chose him for His Apostle, and sent him to preach with the 
other Apostles; He gave him power to work miracles; He 
showed to him the same good cheer in word and deed; also 
with His Precious Body; and preached to him as He did to 
the other Apostles. . . . And, above all, when Judas took 
Him, He kissed him and called him His friend. All this 
charity Christ showed to Judas, whom He knew to be damna- 
ble. In no manner of feigning or faltering, but in soothful- 
ness of good love and clean charity. For though it were 
truth that Judas was unworthy to have any gift of God, or 
any sign of love, because of his wickedness; nevertheless it 
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was worthy and reasonable that our Lord should appear as 
He is” (p. 187). 

It is a far cry from the mind and heart of fourteenth-cen- 
tury England to the modern mind and heart. The mysticism 
of Richard Rolle, of Mother Julian of Norwich, or of Walter 
Hilton is in many ways different from that of our later days: 
one cannot resist the conviction that it has come down to us 
from heights of spiritual experience at once more real, difficult, 
rare, and practical. Mrs. Meynell, in her introduction to 7 he 
Mount of Vision, lays timely stress on this very noticeable 
fact. “It is ominous,” she writes, ‘‘to hear the name of mys- 
ticism so easily used, given, and taken, without a thought of 
the cost.’”” She complains of a recent novel in which “the 
motive and the whole subject was mysticism. Visions were 
easy to come by; and revelations, and such extreme things as 
‘the unitive life’—things for which the saints thought fifty 
years of self-conquest and self-abandonment a paltry price— 
were discussed as incidents of well-read aspiration. There was 
no mention of the first step, there was much chatter of the 
last. No one in the band of confident people engaged in this 
story in artistic work for a celestial end seemed to have en- 
tered upon the indispensable beginnings, to have overcome 
anything within, to have shut his mouth upon a hasty word, 
to have dismissed a worldly thought, to have compelled his 
heart to a difficult act of pardon, to have foregone beloved 
sleep, cherished food, conversation, sharp thoughts, or darling 
pride. The saints, on the other hand, gave themselves to that 
spade-work before permitting themselves so much as one credi- 
ble dream” (p. x.). 

All this is well and truly said, but it should not discourage 
us. What we lay folk need now is not high and difficult treat- 
ises on mysticism, but books that will inspire and spiritualize 
the dullness of our common lives. Zhe Mount of Vision is a 
book of this kind. All of us are only too apt to indulge in 
dreams of merely material business, and out of such dreams to 
make the stuff of our daily and habitual conduct. We need 
visions of a less material nature, visions that will cool our sel- 
fish lust for things of the passing hour, or, at any rate, teach 
us in some vivid and convincing way to set things in all their 
littleness over against the more permanent and personal reali- 
ties of human life. 
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Men have found many and various witnesses to the abiding 
nature of spiritual reality according to their different times 
and temperaments. Now they have been afraid to enjoy nat- 
ural beauty lest it should tempt them to disloyal neglect of 
their only Love. St. Bernard would not lift his eyes to the 
beauties of Lake Geneva. ‘‘No ascent of a mountain for the 
sake of the view from the top seems recorded between Had- 
rian’s ascent of Etna and Petrarch’s of Mount Ventoux; and 
Petrarch’s qualm of conscience when he had done it is signifi- 
cant.” St. Bernard left nature for God, but St. Francis came 
back to nature through God. It may be just as possible, 
because just as hard, to leave business for God and to come 
back to it, afterwards, through Him. 


What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up and bathe the world in light! . . 

. . Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. . . . 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, . . . 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 


His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love! (p. 72). 


But there are other ways and moods of inspiration. Cra- 
shaw’s for instance, in his wonderful address to St. Teresa: 


Oh thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all the dowr of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love; 

By thy large drafts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirst of love more large than they; 
By all thy brim-filled Bowles of fierce desire 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting Soul, and seal’d thee His; 
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By all the Heav’n thou hast in Him 
(Fair sister of the seraphim !) 

By all of Him we have in thee; 
Leave nothing of my self in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 

Unto all life of mine may die (p. 30). 


The note of Richard Crashaw is the note of Richard Rolle, 
and of all really Catholic inspiration, devotion of the most 
passionate and personal kind to our Lord Himself: 


I sing the Name which none can say 
But toucht with an interior ray (p. 32). 


We must not think wrongly of God, He is both far and 
near, and yet He is neither, for spiritual distances, as St. 
Augustine tells us, are not measured by space but by affection: 


. » God is never so far off 
As even to be near; 
He is within; our spirit is 
The home He holds most dear 


To think of Him as by our side 
Is almost as untrue, 

As to remove His throne beyond 
Those skies of starry blue (p. 69). 


But, after all, it is the angel of the child, and not of the 
seer, who ever beholds the face of the Father in Heaven. 
Perhaps the most beautiful, the most simple, and the most 
profoundly mystical poem in the world is that little one of 
Father Tabb’s called “ Out Of Bounds.”’ 


A little Boy of heavenly birth, 

But far from home to-day, 

Comes down to find His ball, the Earth, 
That Sin has cast away. 


Oh comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to give Him back His ball! 
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HEROIC SPAIN. By E. Boyle O'Reilly. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $2.50. 


We are so accustomed to narrow prejudice, if not actual 
animosity, in contemporary works on Spain, that it is with a 
distinct feeling of satisfaction we find that country viewed 
from a sympathetic and Catholic standpoint. 

We have here a writer fitted to understand the country and 
form a correct estimate of it; one who speaks its language, is 
familiar with its history and literature, shares its faith, and 
who went leisurely through the by-ways as well as the fre- 
quented routes. 

The result is a favorable appreciation of the national char- 
acter, and the impression jmade recalls an equally favorable 
opinion expressed more than a generation ago by a distin- 
guished Maryland author and jurist, Teakle Wallis, whose long 
residence in Spain made him say that the middle and lower 
classes were the finest in Europe. 

Miss O’Reilly was a witness to the edifying faith, the dig- 
nity and purity of life of the people in the rural portions, 
and, indeed, throughout all of Northern Spain. She thinks, 
however, that a shadow is cast on the fair picture by the popu- 
lar devotions to images and processions which take place, not 
only in country parishes, but even in cities like Seville, and 
have a tendency to withdraw the mind and heart from the 
complete devotion due to the great central points of religion 
and worship. . 

Of course in a book dealing historically with Spain, the 
perennial subject of the Inquisition has to be treated, and we 
are indebted to the author for an excellent chapter which we 
wish might be read by all non-Catholics. 

The digressions scattered throughout the book are, in our 
Opinion, a serious defect, and are out of keeping with the 
general scope of the work. A fair degree of familiarity with 
modern Spanish novels in the original, forces us to regard 
Miss O’Reilly’s opinion of them, given at some length, as too 
favorable, and apt to be misleading as to the value of their 
moral tone and influence. 

The book is cumbersome in form, and we hope that in a 
second edition, which it merits, it will be made lighter and 
handier. But these few faults are easily outweighed by its 
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merits, and Catholics should not fail to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to read an agreeable book in which justice is done 
to a much maligned Catholic country. 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, RELIGIOUS OF THE SACRED HEART, 
With an introduction by the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 
New York: America Press. $2. 


Few American women of the nineteenth century were as 
well known and loved as Mother Aloysia Hardey, who founded 
the convent of Manhattanville and nearly all the houses of the 
Sacred Heart in the eastern states. Her biography, now pub- 
lished for the first time, is interesting, not only as a life of a 
remarkable woman, but also as a brief history of the commu- 
nity to which she belonged, and, indeed, a reviewin part of the 
history of the Catholic Church in the United States during the 
period of its greatest expansion. Descended from the oldest 
Maryland Catholic tamilies, Mother Hardey was born in 1809 
and died in 1886. Atan early age she showed unusual strength 
of character, and on finishing her studies, at the age of six- 
teen, she entered the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Grand 
Coteau, Louisiana. So well did she respond to the religious 
training given there, that she accomplished in a few years the 
spiritual task over which others spend a lifetime, and when she 
was only twenty-three the saintly Mother Duchesne could write 
of her in terms of the highest praise. 

In that same year she was appointed Superior of the con- 
vent of St. Michaels, La. When Archbishop Hughes secured the 
promise of a convent of the Sacred Heart in New York, Mother 
Hardey was called from Louisiana to aid Mother Gallitzin in 
making the foundation. The struggles of the community and 
_ their many trials before they succeeded in establishing the 
school at Manhattanville is a story that must be read in detail 
to be appreciated. 

Mother Hardey’s duties as Superior in an educational order 
brought her in touch with all ranks and classes of society. Her 
deeply sympathetic nature, her unalterable serenity, wonderful 
tact, foresight, and business capacity won for her respect and 
admiration. Archbishop Spalding said of her: ‘‘ Madame Hardey 
is a woman created by God for the accomplishment of a great 
work and there will never be another like her.” A Detroit 
lawyer, whom she consulted when her convent was founded 
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in that city, said: “‘I would rather contend with ten lawyers 
than with one Madame Hardey. She isthe cleverest woman I 
ever met.” 

They who, either as religious or pupils, were brought under 
her influence tender unanimous praise to her for her sanctity, 
her kindness, and her wise, strong counsels. Perhaps the 
greatest evidence of her worth is the fact that she is still a 
living, uplifting influence in the lives of many. If the author, 
whose name is not given, had made a more judicious use of 
the superabundant material at her disposal, the character of 
her subject would have stood out more clearly, but this fault 
will be pardoned by those who are interested in details about 
the other persons mentioned in the book. 


THE COST OF A CROWN: A STORY OF DOUAY AND DURHAM, 
A Sacred Drama in Three Acts. By Robert Hugh Ben- 
son. London: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


This, the second published play from the pen of Father 
Benson, was written at the request of the late Bishop of Hex- 
ham and Newcastle for the centennial celebrations of St. Cuth- 
bert’s College, Ushaw. It is a dramatized epitome of Vener- 
able John Bost’s life. Father Benson hedged himself around 
with many difficulties when he selected to follow historical de- 
tails so closely as to make up his third act with dialogue 
taken verbatim from the recorded report of the martyr’s trial. 
One inevitable result coming from this is the rather tame end- 
ing to the play. There can be no doubt that the second act 
is by far the best; the second scene in it being particularly 
good. But both the first and third acts drag just a little. 

The narrative throughout is simple; plot there is none, 
John Bost is seen in the first act as a student at Rheims; in 
the second act as a priest in England, where he managed to 
offer Mass and preach for thirteen years, and still escape the 
clutches of the law. Eglesfield, a spy, now comes on the 
scene, and after confessing and receiving’ Holy Communion 
from Father Bost betrays him to the authorities immediately 
after Mass has ended. The third act is merely the passing 
of the death sentence on the priest. Each act is preceded by 
a few verses sung before the curtain rises, and followed by a 
tableau accompanied by a sacred song. This arrangement im- 
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presses on the audience the fact that they are witnessing a 
sacred drama, as Father Benson calls the work. 

There are no female characters. And the play, although 
demanding a goodly number of performers, presents no diffi- 
culties for production by any seminary or high school. A 
slight modification would make the Prologue suitable for re- 
production. 

Some illustrations have been added to the text, but we 
have not been impressed by them. 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. 
By the Rev. Horace K. Mann. Vol. IV.—891-999. Vol. 
V.—999-1048. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3 per volume. 


Our readers have been long familiar with the plan and 
general character of Father Mann’s work on the history of the 
Popes. Volumes IV. and V., which have now appeared, bring 
the story down as far as the middle of the eleventh century. 
‘*The Popes in the Days of Feudal Anarchy” is the title of 
these two volumes, for they cover that dramatic period which 
for many reasons enjoys so terrible a pre-eminence in the 
annals of blood and scandal. 

In a certain sense, therefore, these are the most important 
contributions that Father Mann has to make to the history of 
the popes. Every “school-boy”’ is familiar with curdling tales 
and damning generalizations that are commonly drawn from 
the records of the iron age of the papacy. The trial of dead 
Formosus, the loves and ambitions of the House of Theophylact, 
the murders and simonies, the intrigues and adulteries and re- 
bellions, the three-sided quarrels of Greek and Saracen and 
Roman, the civil strife and fratricides; the contest of German 
and Provengal and North Italian and Tusculan patrician for the 
same fair spoil, the treachery, the lust, the savage cruelty reign- 
ing in high and sacred places—these make a long chapter of 
ecclesiastical annals never to be forgotten while there lives a 
controversialist to gloat over chronicles of sin and shame. Be- 
cause of our indifference we too often abandon to their fate 
these victims of traditional condemnation. We leave them to 
be sentenced by unjust judges, without even the pretence of 
a trial or hearing. We surely ought carefully to consider the 
other side: to hear whatever is alleged in their defense and to 
examine how far the disqualification of prejudice may be urged 
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against their accusers. Old Liutprand of Cremona, for ex- 
ample, would get far less credence for his tales of scandal if 
we had ready on the tip of pen or tongue a critical estimate 
of his reliability. 

Father Mann’s work is not monumental and not final; but 
it is careful and conscientious, and it possesses splendid utility. 
It says the best that can be said of the darkest figures in the 
darkest scenes of church history, and it will be henceforward 
an indispensable aid to the case for the defense, when the 
tenth and eleventh century popes are summoned to the bar of 
history. 


KNIGHTHOOD IN GERM AND FLOWER. By Professor John 
Harrington Cox. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


Twenty-five years ago our children were regaled with the 
colorless pietism of ‘‘ Elsie Book” literature; to-day they are 
familiar with Arthur, and Siegfried, and Bayard—and al] the 
nature lore of wood and field is theirs for the asking. This 
changed aspect of juvenile reading-matter, fruit of much large 
wisdom and much patient scholarship, is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times. The book before us is a worthy addition 
to the new order. It brings together two representative tales: 
the great Anglo-Saxon epic of Beowulf, and the fascinating 
medieval romance of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. The 
volume, which will delight hero-worshipping childhood in all 
ways (save, perhaps, in its title!) deserves a warm and wide 
recognition. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. By Mary Agatha Gray. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 


This book is exactly what it professes to be—‘‘a story of 
humble life by the sea.” It chooses as its scene a little Catho- 
lic fishing village on the east coast of England, and smugglers’ 
caves, always exciting and mysterious since publishers lost 
their night’s sleep to finish Guy Mannering, form its darkly ef- 
fective background. The style is not above criticism, and the 
author makes reckless use of the historical present. The story 
is readable and very human. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF ELEANOR CUYLER. By Kingsland 
Crosby. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 


In the glaring sunlight of a July day, and near one of the 
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busiest corners on Broadway, the daughter of a great financial 
magnate disappears mysteriously, and the story of the ensuing 
search is told by Mr. Kingsland Crosby in The Strange Case 
of Eleanor Cuyler. The strangest point in the case is how 
the author ever contrived to spread over three hundred and 
forty pages the material which should have made one good 
magazine short story, with the careful hyphen of Mr. Brander 
Matthews. Are we returning to the days of seven-volumed 
Clarissa Harlowe ? 


STORY TELLING—WHAT TO TELL AND HOW TO TELL IT. 
By Edna Lyman. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 75 
cents, 


This is a book that will give much useful information con- 
cerning the value of reading or telling tales to children and of 
many books from which suitable tales may be taken. Its 
chapter on “‘ The Responsibility of Society for What Children 
Read” is particularly thoughtful and praiseworthy. Yet with 
regard to this book, as with so many others that seek to direct 
us in the things of the mind, we must say that if, according 
to the author, reading should acquaint us with lofty truths 
and high ideals, then the book falls short, very short, of what 
we would look for in such a volume. Children should not be 
wearied with a burden of religious and moral instruction, and 
a story is a story; but there are great short stories that will 
give children substantial truth and abiding ideals, that will, in 
their own charming way, instruct while they entertain, and 
works of this sort are hardly included in the author’s list. 


THE MIDDLE AGE. By David Schaff. Vol. V. Part II. of 
History of the Christian Church, by Philip Schaff. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.25. 


The book before us terminates a series of seven volumes 
on the history of the Christian Church, projected—and, except 
for the Middle Age, completed—by Dr. Philip Schaff. Dr. 
David Schaff, Professor of Church History in the Western 
Theological Seminary, has, we understand, devoted a consider- 
able number of years to the preparation of this Fifth Volume. 
Divided in two sections, the second of which now appears, it 
contains much more than a thousand pages of text. 

Covering so important a period of church history as the 
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fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, this volume calls for the very 
highest qualifications on the part of its author. Into a terri- 
tory filled with such fierce and frequent disputes, no writer 
should enter unless equipped with scholarship so profound, 
impartiality so thorough, and accuracy so minute that readers 
will be enriched out of his fullness of knowledge and enlight- 
ened by his judicial discrimination. To this enviable distinction 
Dr. Schaff had not attained; and so this is a book he should 
not have attempted to write. 

To adduce all the evidence for this verdict is not within 
our province. By way of illustration merely, we draw atten- 
tion to the striking contrast between the ideal historian and 
the man who, without a reference, represents Thomas Aquinas 
as teaching that the souls in purgatory “belong to the juris- 
diction of the Church on earth” (p. 758); who avers that in 
the sixteenth century “the popular mind did not stop to make 
the fine distinction between guilt and its punishment, and, if 
it had, would have been quite satisfied to be made free from 
the sufferings entailed by sin” (p. 759); who ventures the 
statement that John Gerson knew nothing of ‘‘the rights of 
conscience ”’ (p. 217); who says the Unam Sanctam “ pronounces 
all offering resistance to the pope’s authority as Manicheans”’ 
(p. 20. The quoted text of the Bull shows quite another mean- 
ing); and who, in the endeavor to make a point against Boni- 
face VIII., transforms the phrase de necessitate salutis into ‘‘an 
essential of salvation” (p. 28). 

To the reader who looks into the pages referred to above, 
Dr. Schaff’s unfitness to write scientific history will be appar- 
ent. That painstaking methods of work and scrupulous accu- 
racy are not characteristic of him will be further evident from 
a scrutiny of his bibliographies, those, for example, which 
preface Chapters I. and III. If it were not too small a straw, 
one might more easily have gathered the same impression from 
the frequency with which Latin words are mishandled or mis- 
spelled (¢.2., p. 12 and p. 29). 


THE SCOURGE. A Novel of the New South. By Warrington 
Dawson. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Warrington Dawson, in this novel, pictures the devital- 
izing effect of a tradition incapable of development, self-recu- 
peration, and adaptability to circumstance. This has exposed 
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the scarred South to “the scourge of money-seekers, who knew 
how to bleed but not how to staunch.” In vain the reader 
seeks a ray of light to illumine the gloom—as Mr. Chesterton 
might say, Mr. Dawson draws with charcoal on a black-board. 
One might overlook the pedantry which places a little known 
Correggio in a remote Virginia town, had Mr. Dawson not 
impugned the culture of his readers by the blunder of attrib- 
uting knowledge of the painting to a woman who died in the 
painter’s infancy. 


MARY MAGDALENE. By Maurice Maeterlinck, New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20. 


The prime difficulty in connection with this play is the ac- 
ceptation of the liberties taken with biblical history. Mary 
Magdalene is represented as the woman taken before our 
Lord for Him to decide whether she should} be stoned for her 
sin; Lazarus is the brother-in-law of Simon the Leper, Martha 
being married to the latter; the Sermon on the Mount is de- 
livered in Simon the Leper’s garden, in Bethania; and lastly— 
a supreme difficulty—the release or death of our Lord de- 
pends on the virtue or sin of Mary Magdalene, because of 
Christ being held under arrest by her Roman lover. If these 
misrepresentations be charitably forgotten, and we look at the 
drama itself, we find that it is one of great power. 

In the first act, laid in the garden of an old Roman resid- 
ing in Bethania, Mary Magdalene appears as an imperious, 
passionate woman; then the shouting of a multitude announces 
that Christ (‘a sort of unwashed brigand,” as Mary terms 
Him) is about to speak. From the adjoining garden of Simon 
come the words of the Sermon, and Mary suddenly determines 
to go down and look at the preacher. But at sight of her the 
populace cry out, and drive her away, and follow her with 
stones to kill her. A Voice is heard coming from the distance : 
“He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her!” 

The remaining history of the great penitent is hidden until 
the third scene of the third act, when Verus, her Roman lover, 
makes to her an offer which gives her the alternative of re- 
turning to her former life, or of allowing Christ to die a male- 
factor’s death. This scene is worked out admirably; the lan- 
guage being sublime in places. Verus looks upon Mary’s love 
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of Christ with the eyes and understanding of a pagan. She 
tries to make him understand that such love is unlike to any 
earthly love, but he fails to comprehend the difference. Then 
she turns to prayer, and the words Maeterlinck puts into her 
mouth are worth quoting: 

“My God! My God! . . . I am nothing, I am defiled 
with every defilement: what matters this one which brings Thee 
life? . . . But am I in question? Is it not Thou alone 
Whom I defile to-day in defiling Thy salvation, Thou from 
whence the source of all purity and of every happiness and of 
every life will spring? . . . I no longer know where to 
thrust back my soul! . . . Nothing remains to me if I 
lose it; nothing remains to us if I save it! . . .” Her in- 
decision ceases, her declaration comes decisively, when she 
cries to Verus: ‘‘I will be your slave, I will live at your feet, 
serve you on my knees for the rest of my days; but give me 
His life without destroying in my soul and throughout the 
earth that which is the very life of our new life!’’ There is 
no alternative; Verus is firm. But she also remains firm, and 
the curtain drops as Christ passes under the windows on His 
way to Pilate. 

The play is a splendid piece of writing, but we very much 
fear that the liberties incorporated into it will militate against 
its success. One special feature to be commended is the re- 
verent treatment of our Lord, Who never appears, but Whose 
voice is heard from afar. Neither is there a breath of the 
slightest indelicacy throughout, particular care being evidently 
taken over the choice of words in the scene between Mary 
and Verus. The ingratitude of those whom Christ benefited 
is well presented in the last act, where all desert Him. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND AFRICAN CHURCH DIVISIONS. By the 
Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, B.D. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


Though the author’s aim was, no doubt, to present an ac- 
count of St. Augustine’s efforts to restore peace and unity to 
the African Church, this little volume is practically a history 
of Donatism. Fully one-third is given over to the early his- 
tory and struggles of the Donatists, those puritanical schisma- 
tics who kept the Church in Roman Africa in constant turmoil 
during the entire period between two great persecutions at the 
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hands of two different sets of enemies, Roman and Vandal. 
Because of the variety of interests which were involved, the 
fierce passions which were aroused, and the greatness of some 
of the combatants, the subject offers much that is alluring to 
the literary historian; but the picturesque, in fact at times the 
really important side of the controversy seems to have escaped 
Mr. Simpson. The style is colorless and the narrative never 
rises above a dry presentation of bare fact. Even from this 
latter point of view the work is far from being satisfactory, 
as to some facts and incidents due prominence is not given. 
Thus, while the author is careful to state how Constantine de- 
cided to refrain from force in his dealings with the Donatists, 
not sufficient stress is laid on the futile efforts which he had 
already made, and which no doubt showed him the hopeless- 
ness of such a course. 

Some few chapters are devoted to a summary of the Teach- 
ing of St. Augustine on the Church and on Toleration. The 
former is eminently inadequate and unsatisfactory. In the lat- 
ter the author points out how St. Augustine, under the stress 
of conflict, changed his mind regarding coercive measures in 
matters of faith. But even though Augustine, as a result of 
his experience in the Donatist quarrel, did change his opinions 
regarding the propriety of using compulsion to bring about 
conversion, it is hardly just to say of him that: ‘‘he sounded 
the fitst notes of that long strain of intolerance of which the 
world has by no means heard the last even yet.” To the prin- 
ciples regarding Toleration, as laid down by Augustine and as 
expounded by Bossuet, the author in his last chapter traces 
“the increase of zeal for the conversion of the Huguenots.” 
This stepping-stone brings him to the present. He says: ‘It 
must be remembered that the method of coercion still forms 
part of the Roman Catholic principles.” 

The work contains nothing new. Frequently references are 
made merely to the author without mention of his works, 
which is a very unsatisfactory proceeding in an historical 
volume. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE, By Robert Herrick. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 


Strong food, indeed, and fitted only for strong minds is 
Robert Herrick’s latest attack upon modern society. A Life 
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for a Life is deficient in plot, and, except for the hero, the 
characters are mere types, not individuals. And yet it is, in 
some respects, a great work, for it teaches well a great and 
needed lesson. Hugh Grant, a country lad who has gone to 
the city seeking opportunity, pauses upon the threshold of 
wealth, power, and the possession of the woman he loves, 
because he realizes the wickedness of the modern industrial 
system. Judged by the standards of ‘‘ the men who do things,” 
his life was a failure. Yet in those latter days, when the fiery 
grasp of cancer was burning into his vitals, he achieved what 
they had vainly sought—peace, that peace which the world 
cannot give. He reached the only knowledge worth having in 
this world, that science of the saints which the Church has so 
lovingly cherished. ‘‘ Not in joy, not in the heart’s desires,” 
he realized, “lies life!’ ‘‘Life lies chiefly within. . . . 
And as he lay there, at last calm and serene, he saw that the 
devious steps of his feet had led but to one great purpose— 
to fit him to die.” 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, ACCORDING TO 
THE DOCTRINE AND SPIRIT OF ST. ALPHONSUS-MARY DE 
LIGUORI. By Rev. Louis Brouchain, C.SS.R. Translated 
and Edited by Rev. Ferreol Girardy, C.SS.R. Two vols, 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $3. 


If one desires a manual of meditations full in matter and 
stimulating in spirit, he is likely to be content with a recent 
translation of the late Father Brouchain’s French work. 

It seems a large one, but on examination it is found to be 
so only because it is a complete devotional summary of our 
Redeemer’s message to men: “Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect’ (Matt. v. 48). The whole life of man, as 
the Gospel would make it, is here reasoned out and fitted to 
the Church’s round of praise and worship. The style is in 
most part sententious, and when it is more flowing, it is not 
verbose. Scripture references are abundant, and a doctrinal 
thread is plainly traced everywhere. This makes it a useful 
work for preparing instructions, whether public or private. 

The devotionalism while fervent, is yet what may be called 
safe and sane without any risk of being jejune: the series of 
excellent meditations for the first Fridays of the whole year 
bearing abundant witness to this. 
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The author spent several years as a devoted Redemptorist 
missionary in the latter half of the last century, and then for 
the rest of his career was engaged in the higher offices of 
spiritual direction, such as novice master and confessor of 
religious communities. The fruit of a life thus spent, written 
leisurely and with patient revision, is found in these two vol- 
umes. Their popularity is shown by the constant succession 
of new editions in the original tongue. 

The publishers have given us plain and sightly print and 
durable binding. 


THE DEVIL’S PARABLES; AND OTHER ESSAYS. By John 
Hannon. London: R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


This volume is made up of a dozen essays. They form a 
decidedly palatable mixture of the literary, the practical, and 
the philosophical, leavened by a good-sized pinch of sound 
theology, and spiced by a witty sarcasm that Dean Swift him- 
self might envy. The author begins with the much-discussed 
purpose-novels, to which he gives the effective name, “‘ Devil’s 
Parables,” and which he condemns in a straight line from 
Rabelais to the Modernists. Alas for the circulating libraries 
and the women’s New Thought Clubs, if Mr. Hannon had his 
way! Elsewhere, but in the same line of thought, he thrusts 
mercilessly at the modern literature of vague, pseudo-religious 
meanerings, and quotes a comic opera bit to them: 


“You must lie upon the daisies, 
And discourse in novel phrases 
Of your complicated state of mind. 
The meaning doesn’t matter, 
If it’s only idle chatter 
Of a transcendental kind. 
And every one will say, 
As you walk your mystic way: 


‘If this young man expresses himself in terms too deep for me, 
Why, what a very singularly deep young man this deep young 
man must be!’” 


The other essays in the volume are happily diversified. 
The subject of ‘‘ gifts” is handed prettily and suggestively; a * 
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fairly original point of view is offered regarding ‘“‘The Coming 
Race’; and there is a very graceful essay on ‘‘ Child-Poetry.” 

It must be admitted that Mr. Hannon is a bit inclined to 
be didactic. Lay sermons masquerade easily as essays. He 
redeems himself, however, by flashes of Celtic wit, and we 
only wish he would let it flash oftener. He does not seem to 
realize that he is frequently at his best when at his lightest. 

Of the art of quoting Mr. Hannon is past master. He does 
not use quotations as controversial bullets, nor does he drag 
them in for display. They enter gracefully, and among his 
own thoughts we greet them as old friends in a new assembly. 
And Mr. Hannon need never be afraid—as at times he seems 
to be—to give full, generous credit to the non-Catholics who 
have happily voiced God’s truth. His thought is always in- 
tensely, energetically Catholic; that he quotes from those out- 
side the Church cannot mar it in the least. Such testimony 
proves that they who have not its fullness must at times rec- 
ognize the light. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Vol. VIII. Infam.—Lapp. 
Vol. IX. Lapr.—Mass. New York: Robert Appleton 
Company, 


The eighth volume of Zhe Catholic Encyclopedia, ranging 
alphabetically from “Infamy” to “ Lapparent,” and the ninth 
from ‘“‘ Laprade” to “‘ Mass Liturgical,” clearly illustrate the 
editors’ aim “to give its readers full and authoritative informa- 
tion on the entire cycle of Catholic interests, action, and doc- 
trine.” In these volumes, it seems, nearly every department that 
falls within the scope of the encyclopedia is fully and varicusly 
represented, Scriptural and historical articles being especially 
conspicuous. Two well-written, general articles on Scripture 
are ‘‘ Biblical Introduction,” by Francis E. Gigot, and ‘‘ Inspi- 
ration of the Bible,” by Alfred Durand, S.J. These are fol- 
lowed by many special articles on various Scriptural subjects. 
Deserving of special mention are the articles on “‘Isaias,’’ by 
Charles L. Souvay, C.M., and ‘“ Gospel of St. John,” by Leo- 
pold Fonck, S.J., which, while conservative in tone, measure 
up to the best standards of modern scholarship. | 

A feature of the eighth volume is the series of articles on 
“Ireland” and the “Irish.” E. A. d’Alton deals with the 
history of the country, and Douglas Hyde with its literature, 

VOL XCII—35 
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while other able writers tell us the story of the Irish in the 
United States, Australia, Canada, Great Britain, South Africa, 
and South America. Lugi Tacchi Venturi contributes a lengthy 
and competent article on “Italy”; “‘ Italian Literature” is ex- 
pertly handled by Edmund Gardner, and John de Ville gives 
an interesting account of the ‘Italians in the United States.” 
“Japan” is fully treated in an article by Justin Balette, of 
Tokyo, with a section on ‘‘Christianity in Japan,’’ by Francois 
Ligneul, also of Tokyo. The history of “ Jerusalem” receives 
exhaustive treatment at the hands of Barnabas Meistermann, 
O.S.F., Adrian Fortescue, and Louis Bréhier. Joseph Blétzer, 
in a twelve-page article on the “ Inquisition,” explains the 
principles of that institution, and sets forth the historical facts 
connected with it, acknowledging abuses wherever they existed 
and condemning the many exaggerations prompted by anti- 
Catholic sentiment. 

By far the most important article of the ninth volume is 
that on “‘ Martin Luther,” by Dr. Henry G. Ganss, than whom 
no better authority could be obtained. The author, however, 
does not force his own views upon the reader; he collects his 
data from the works of impartial writers, mainly non-Catholics, 
and leaves the reader to his own conclusions. The article on 
“The Gospel of St. Luke,” by Professor Cornelius Aherne, is 
one of the best Scriptural articles which has so far appeared 
in the Encyclopedia. Dr. Joseph MacRory treats the Gospel of 
St. Mark in his usual, lucid style, and gives, in the preceding 
article, an interesting and informing account of the Evangel- 
ist’s life. 

The foregoing, chosen from articles on Scriptural and his- 
torical subjects, are only fair specimens of what may be found 
in every department of ecclesiastical science. 

Again the illustrations call for special comment, especially 
the colored plate reproductions of Raphael’s ‘‘ Julius II,” and 
Ghirlandajo’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Shephards,” and the full page 
entitled “‘The Head of Christ in Art,” showing twenty difer- 
ent representations of the head of Christ. 


THE WHISTLER BOOK. By Sadakichi Hartmann. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $2.50. 


A new work on Whistler gives us the important details of 
his life, a brief sketch of the outstanding features of his char- 
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acter, and a careful study of his work. Rightly and happily 
it is the work and not the man to which attention is chiefly 
directed. The writer interprets the artist for us; tells us what 
he aimed at; points out differences between him and his fellow- 
artists; brings out clearly the peculiarities and excellences of 
his style—and thus enables us to be intelligent if not enthusi- 
astic students of his genius. While admiration is the predom- 
inant note of the present study, it is tempered by an occasional 
and thoughtful criticism. There is an excellent bibliography, 
including magazine articles concerning the artist, and a list of 
his paintings and sketches. The value of the book is greatly 
increased by its numerous fine illustrations of Whistler’s work. 


_ FROM ERIN, by Denis A. McCarthy, is a new 
and enlarged edition of Mr. McCarthy’s verses. It is 
good to find so much grace, simplicity, and sincerity as, for 
instance, in the Christmas lyrics of this popular songster. He 
will charm and cheer many hearts by his spirited yet unassum- 
ing verses. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1. 


T. TERESA OF SPAIN is written by Helen Hester Col- 

vill, who is a non-Catholic; but her book is reverent and its 
author evidently admires phases of sanctity which she con- 
fesses herself utterly unable to understand. Hence she has 
often contented herself with picturing the extraordinary and 
beautiful incidents in the life of the saint without attempting 
to explain. Her work will present to many a non-Catholic, in 
an attractive way, the great Teresa; and perhaps the same non- 
Catholic will later turn to Teresa’s own accounts of her inner 
life and of her toilsome, fascinating work of Foundations. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


ONSIDERING the amount of worthless stuff that is cffered 

to-day for the so-called instruction and guidance of young 
boys and girls, one cannot but commend Mother and Daughter, by 
Mrs. Burton Chance. This small book is evidently written with 
a sincere heart. It has a wholesome tone throughout, and 
makes an earnest appeal to young girls to build up their 
characters; look seriously upon life; cultivate spiritual ideals; 
and not waste their days in dress, in idleness, and in selfish- 
ness. In its measure it is good and praiseworthy. Yet when 
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looked at according to that measure which alone can satis- 
factorily build up human character to humanity’s highest ideals, 
we must say that it falls short. The positive teachings of Jesus 
Christ, a supernatural life with Him through His Sacraments— 
these are absolutely necessary if one is to understand and 
reach out for the Christian inheritance, which is essentially not 
of this world but of another. The young may understand these 
things as well as the old. In truth, as Mrs. Chance so wisely 
puts it, unless they understand them when young, they will 
mever understand them at all. But there is much in Mrs, 
Chance’s book well worthy of praise; and that praise we gladly 
extend. New York: The Century Company. $1. 


HIS treatise on the existence of God (Dieu: Son Exist- 

ence et sa Nature, par \’Abbé Broussolle. Paris: 1911), is one 
of a series of volumes on religious instruction. The author 
insists in two places (pp. 15, 83) that he does not intend it for 
unbelievers. This is well. For we have not any hesitation in 
saying that to such persons it would do more harm than good. 
Not that l’Abbé Broussolle is unorthodox. But he fails in a 
great essential for making theology attractive: he lacks method. 
The plan of the work is good, but the manner in which it is 
worked out is far from being so. A superabundance of foot- 
notes is continually drawing the attention away from the text. 
This would not be objectionable if the notes were of any use, 
but as two-thirds of them could be cut out and never missed, 
and the remaining third incorporated into the text with bene- 
ficial results, they prove only a source of distraction. On an 
average page we find about eighty words of text for the les- 
sons, and about three hundred and forty words in foot- notes! 
After each of the lessons that make up the treatise. come 
Lectures, which are decidedly the’ best portions of the work. 
Although we have made these strictures we can recommend 
the book to those who desire to have at hand a treatise to 
which reference can be made easily. The two Indexes will be 
helpful for such use. 

On the title-page the publisher takes time by the forelock: 
he dates the book Ig11. 


A lass private life of Talleyrand (Za Vie Privée de Talley- 
vand, par Bernard de Lacombe, 1 vol. Paris: Plon Nourrit 
et Cie ), is an intimate study of the illustricus diplemat. M. de 


. 
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Lacombe’s first work on Talleyrand has been justly recognized 
by the Academy and, thanks to the present copious volume, 
certain points hitherto obscure are now elucidated in a definite 
manner. The author unhesitatingly treats, however, the sub- 
ject of Talleyrand’s marriage as a fact, while many other ex- 
cellent French writers deny it. As regards the edifying death 
of the author of the Concordat, the eminent historian seems 
to accept the authorized opinion of the Duchess of Dino and 
Mgr. Dupanloup, whose papers he has largely utilized. He 
does not believe that Talleyrand, in his last moments, wished 
to play the diplomatist with God, and adduces a series of very 
convincing reasons for his belief. 


NE of a series of six small volumes addressed to pious 
souls is La Sainte Vierge, par Abbé P. Ferge. Paris: 
Pierre Tequi, each containing thirty meditations. Simple in 
style and practical in method, the work breathes the spirit of 
St. Francis of Sales, each meditation concluding usually with 
a direct quotation from the amiable director of souls in form 
of a spiritual bouquet. The beautiful thoughts of other great 
saints are happily dispersed throughout, so that the book can- 
not fail by its unction and solid doctrine to impart an increase 
of love and devotion towards Mary. 


OUIS XVI., Ziude Historique, par Marius Sepet. Paris: P. 
*Tequi, is an historic study of the character and govern- 
ment of the last king of ancient France, and is neither a 
panegyric nor an elegy. The reign of Louis XVI. is a striking 
epoch of history, and his life one of the most interesting and 
singular examples of human destiny. This study may be con- 
sidered independent in itself and sufficient in its sphere, but it 
is also connected with the preceding works of the author on 
the Revolution, which it completes and with which it forms a 
picture net inexact of the fall of ancient France. 


N advanced literary notice that will be of interest to our 
readers is the announcement from Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany that they will publish in the early spring a memoir of 
the late John La Farge, with a study of his work. The book 
will be written by Mr. Cortissoz, a prominent art critic and 
friend of Mr. La Farge. We hope to give our readers an ex- 
tended notice of the work when it appears. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (12 Nov.): “The Ascent of Mount Wilson,” in 
which Rev. A. L. Cortie, S.J., tells of his trip across 
the American Continent and of the meeting, at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, of the International Union for Co- 
operation in Solar Research——‘ The New Mode in 
Music.” The revolution in the musical world which has 
been brought about by the invention cf the pianola. 
(19 Nov.): Queenstown gave Mr. John Redmond an 
enthusiastic welcome when he landed from his mission 
to America. He and Mr. T. P. O’Connor had been suc- 
cessful in collecting some $200,000 for the funds of the 
Nationalist Party.———An interpretation, by the S. Con- 
sistorial Congregation, of the new rule dealing with the 
reading of newspapers, reviews, etc., in ecclesiastical 
summaries and houses of study. It is not intended to 
stop the reading of certain Catholic magazines and 
these needed by students in their work. A corre- 
spondent writing to the London Times urges the necessity 
of “‘rest cures for the poor,” particularly for those suf- 
fering from nervous breakdown. 

(26 Nov.): ‘ Bilingual Schools in Ontario,” by Francis 
W. Grey. How the racial difficulties existing between the 
Irish and French Catholics affect the Catholic school 
system, and may eventually jeopardize the faith of the 
children committed to the Church’s care.——In France 
the Law of Separation and its Associations Cultuelles are 
having a discouraging effect on the Protestant Reformed 
churches. A lack of financial support and the dwindling 
number of candidates for the ministry are the two chief 
undesirable results. 

(3 Dec.): According to the Lisbon correspondent of the 
London Times one of the next decrees issued by the 
new Government in Portugal will be that of separation of 
Church and State.——Recent deaths in the Sacred Col- 
lege have reduced the number of Cardinals to fifty-one. 

Expository Times (Nov.): In “ The Witness of the Four Gos- 
pels to the Doctrine of a Future State,” the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer, D.D., contends that the language setting forth 
that doctrine is highly metaphorical. He urges the 
“ abandonment of the frightful dogma of unending ago- 
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ny.” The Rev. R. Martin Pope, M.A., contributes 
an article entitled, ‘‘Studies in Pauline Vocabulary.”—— 
And the Rev. W. W. Holdsworth writes on ‘‘ The Life 
of Faith.” 

(Dec.): Notes on Sir Oliver Lodge’s new book, Reason 
and Belief. He is said to teach a theory of pre-exist- 
ence, though not transmigration or re-incarnation, 
Rev. Kirsopp Lake reviews Harnack’s Problem of the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. Warnack concludes 
that St. Paul is the author, but that he wrote to differ- 
ent persons than in the First Epistle. 

The National Review (Dec.): Episodes of the Month deals at 
length, and somewhat bitterly, with serious charges 
against Mr. Redmond and his Home Rule policy. 
‘*Lord Kitchener and Imperial Defence,” pictures a 
wretched state of inefficiency of the British Army and 
Navy.——“ Tariff Reform and the Cotton Trade” is 
treated by A. B. Law.—Reminiscences of Paris in 
other days are given under the title ‘‘ Paris qui Parss.” 

A Maurice Low writes as usual of American affairs, 
treating of the recent elections and Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Nov.): “Irish Honesty,” by 
M. O’Byrne. The young people of Ireland are urged 
to preserve, as a national virtue, the heritage of honesty 
handed down by their forefathers. Some special temp- 
tations to dishonesty are set forth. “Fragment from 
‘ Leabhar Breac’”—an anonymous tract on clerical duties. 
It is pointed out that a remarkable likeness exists be- 
tween this list and the list in the rule of St. Benedict, 
Chapter IV. of Jnstrumenta Honorum Operum. ‘* Some 
Irish Ecclesiastics at the Seminary of St. Nicholas du 
Chardonnet, Paris, A. D. 1735-1791.” The list of names, 
and the facts connected with them, have been taken from 
two registers preserved in the National Archives, Paris, 

The New Ireland Review (Nov.): Francis W. Bernard gives a 
thrilling account of ‘‘ The Captivity of Cervantes,” full of 
local color and the indomitable spirit of this truly great 
man, In a subtle and sympathetic analysis of ‘‘ The 
Novels of James Lane Allen,” Ethel Geddard Davidson 
pays tribute to his ‘‘ garnered wisdom and reflection,” 
deep insight. into the human heart, and exquisite word- 
painting. In his women he excels: “unique in excel- 
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lence”; ‘‘ unique in faultiness”; ‘they are, every one, 
women”; and by “ high ethical and spiritual consider- 
arions” Mr. Allen rises above the weaker writers’ 
treatment of the primal facts of sex, birth, mating, and 
death. The critic protests, however, against a morbid 
tendency in Mr. Allen’s later work, lest it divert his 
crystal waters into the stream of modern “turgid fic- 
tion.”———Two articles of national interest present, re- 
spectively, a basis for the further “Industrial Revival” 
of Ireland, and a plea for an Irish School of Art, born 
of national inspiration. ——Enri M. S. O’Hanluain, in a 
concise exposition of the history of ‘ Constitutional 
Agitation in Ireland,” claims the ‘‘ Language Movement” 
will secure educational freedom as the crowning se- 
quence to the religious and economic freedom already 
attained.——-Rev. E. Boyd Barrett examines the claims 
of “‘ Thought-Reading and Telepathy ” to be ranked as 
a science, from the viewpoint of Metaphysics, Physiology, 
and Experimental Psychology. While admitting its claim 
to likelihood, he demands more facts and formulated 
hypotheses capable of verification. 

Le Correspondant (15 Nov): “ Tolstoy,” by Eugene Tavernier, 
gives a résumé of the life and writings of Count Leo 
Tolstoy. ‘* Buenos Ayres in 1910,” by Henri Cordier, 
sums up the history of the one hundred years of. 
Argentine as a republic, with a description of the capi- 
tal as a model twentieth-century city. ‘*The Causes 
of General Discontent,” by Henry Moysset, is the third 
article on the subject.——“ The Public Spirit in Ger- 
many,” by the same writer, in which he discusses the 
prevailing conditions in the social, industrial, and polit- 
ical world in Germany of to-day. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Nov.): “ From St. Bona- 
venture to Duns Scotus.” R. Desbuts begins a series 
of three articles upon: the methods employed by St. 
Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus 
respectively, in proving the existence of God.——H. 
Velassére, on “Moral and Sociology,” concludes the 
latter science to be “‘a precious auxiliary ” of the former, 
indicating at once the limitations of, and new obliga- 
tions involved in, the moral code——In ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of W. James,” L. Laberthonniére says he knows 
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not how to reconcile with his own experience James’ 


theories of knowledge and belief. 
du Clergé Francais (15 Nov.): Writing of the “ History 
of Religions,” P. Dhorme, O.P., treats of ‘‘ The Semites’”’ 
(exclusive of the Hebrews and Arabians)——S. Cl. 
Fillion, in “The Fight for the Existence of Christ,” 
criticises the theeries of M. Arthur Drews and other 
German Liberals, which state that not only Christian 
dogma, but even the historical basis of Christianity rests 
upon the fortuitous combination of Pagan and Jewish 
Myths. J. Riviére reviews the following recent works: 
On the Stability and Progress of Dogma, by Father Alex- 
ius M. Lepicier, O.S.M.; Zhe Origin and Development 
of the Government and Law of the Church in the First 
Two Centuries, by A. Harnack; Syrian Monophysitism, 
by Joseph Lebon. M. Harnack’s conclusions show a 
remarkable approximation to those of modern Catholic 
scholars. The results of M. Lebon’s researches seem to 
indicate that the current ideas of Monophysitism exagger- 
ate its heretical character, which was really a mere 
question of words.” 
(1 Dec.): A. Sicard writes of the “ Revolutionary Ideal 
of Charity.”” He shows the change during the French 
Revolution in the idea of care for the poor, from the 
old idea that they were to be relieved by the charity 
of others, to the idea that the State owed them sub- 
sistence as a debt of justice; the consequence of the 
change was a spoliation of all the ancient patrimony of 
charity———A. Delplanque discusses a recent critical 
edition of the Correspondence of Bossuet, published by 
MM. Ch. Urbain and E, Levesque in their collection of 
the Great Writers of France.——E. Vacandard reviews 
the following recent works: The Church and the World 
in Idea and in History, a volume of “‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures,” by Walter Hochouse; Magic and Witchcraft in 
France, by De Cauzona; The Church and Witchcraft, 
by E. Nourry; General. History of the Church, the 
Renaissance, and the Reformation, by Fernand Mourret. 
—*The Statue of Jules Ferry” is an extract from an 
article by A. de Mun in the Gaz/ois. 

Revue Pratique d’ Apologétique, (1 Nov.): “The Supreme Con- 
version of Pascal,” considers his relation to Jansenism 
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and the Papacy. The discovery of the Memoirs of P. 
Buerrier, has suggested a new question: Did Pascal re- 
cant two years before his death? H. Petitot, the writer 
of the present article, thinks it probable that he did not. 
—‘‘ The Agreement of Faith and Reason on the Most 
Holy Trinity,” by L. Labauch. The agreement is based 
upon the following principles: The authority upon which 
faith rests; that this mystery is not contrary to the 
principle of reason, nor of truths rightly acquired; that 
by analogous reasoning we can make the mystery clearer. 
Bénédictine (Oct.): D. J. Chapman criticises Professor 
Hugo Koch’s views on St. Cyprian. The latter, follow- 
ing the Anglican tradition, is said to insist on the saint’s 
opposition to St. Stephen, to the neglect of his main 
doctrine, the unity of the Church. His mistaken inde- 
pendence, thinks Dom Chapman, was not the expression 
of a carefully weighed theory, but the error of a prac- 
tical man on a point which he thought to be not of 
faith._——-D.. U.. Berliére describes the futile efforts made 
after the Council of Trent to unite into one congrega- 
tion the four Benedictine abbeys of the diocese of 
Liége. The purpose was to preserve them from the ex- 
cessive power of the abbots and to prevent relaxed dis- 
cipline. The bishops, however, opposed the idea of con- 
gregations,and some monks feared the reformed rule. 

La Scuola Cattolica (Nov.): “Juvenile Delinquency.” A. Aue 
gusto uses the term “army” to express the number of 
youthful delinquents in Italy at the present day. The 
remedies he proposes are: the inculcation of a greater 
religious sentiment in the individual, the family, and 
society ; the infliction of severe punishments on parents 
who wilfully neglect the education of their children; the 
limitation of the liberty of the press; etc.——A. San 
Felice translates two Assyro-Babylonian prayers, one to 
Marduk, the other to Gibil, the god of fire; these are 
properly liturgical prayers. 

La Civilta Cattolica (5 Nov.): ‘Religion and Public Morals.” 
Having in mind the fact that the Italian authorities are 
aiming at the exclusion of every vestige of religion from 
the schools, the writer insists upon the necessity of re- 
ligious instruction as the basis of morality.——‘“ The 
Chronology of the New Testament,” by L. Murillo, 
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S.J., of the Biblical Institute. The relations of the 
chronology of the Gospels with universal history, and 
the extent of our Lord’s life, and especially of His pub- 
lic life, are the main topics of this paper.——‘ The 
Giornale a’Italia on the Jesuits.” The assertion of this 
periodical, that “the Jesuits are more powerful than 
ever: they are the rulers of the Catholic Church; they 
are the very Church itself,” is indignantly denied as 
“ unworthy of a religious order, whose glory is to obey and 
not to rule.” ‘The Churches of the Ancient Jesuits 
in Germany,” is a review of a work by J. Braun, S.J. 
(19 Nov.): ‘‘ The Portugese Revolution.” The new Re- 
publican government of Portugal is characterized as 
tyrannous.———“‘ Strikes and Right Reason.” ‘‘ When 
strikes are contrary to right reason, they should be 
denounced; but when conformable to it, they ought not 
to be condemned.” This is the theme of the article. 
La Ciencia Tomista (Nov.-Dec.): Father Alberto Colunga, 
O.P., writes on “ The Senses of Scripture and the Laws 
of Hermeneutics.” Historical, allegorical, tropological, 
and anagogical senses are distinguished. Special atten- 
tion is given to the former, which is defined as ‘‘the 
meaning corresponding to the letter of the text.” 
Espana y América (1 Nov): Gives the Latin and Spanish text 
of the Encyclical on Modernism.——P. E. Negrete, 
writing on “ Modernistic Literature,” quotes certain pas- 
sages from a letter of the Pope to Gaspar Decurtin, of 
the University of Fribourg, pointing out the dangerous 
influence of the modern novel. “‘ China and the Russo- 
Japanese Treaty,” by P. G. Castrillo. The author thinks 
that China is deomed to dismemberment. 
(15 Nov.): P. T. Belloso describes ‘“ The National Ex- 
position of Fine Arts” in Madrid. The work of Lopez 
Mezquita, Mufioz Degrain, Bermejo, and others is men. 
tioned.——-P. H. Monjas writes on the present relations 
between ‘“‘Spain and Chile.” He attributes the good 
feeling now existing largely to the religious orders. 
“The Law of the ‘ Padlock,’’’ according to P. A. Blanco, 
was cleverly engineered through the Senate by Canalejas, 
and does not really express the wishes of the Spanish 
people. This Jaw prohibits for two years the formaticn of 
religious orders in Spain without governmental permission. 





Recent Events. 


The speeches of the Emperor are 
Germany. almost the only thing to which 
reference need be made. At a 
private visit made to the Benedictine Abbey of Beuron, his 
Imperial Majesty declared that from the beginning of his reign 
it had been a particular pleasure to support the Benedictines 
in their efforts. His reason for so doing was that wherever 
they had been at work they had not only striven to maintain 
and strengthen religion but had also distinguished themselves in 
the province of Church music, of art, and of science. He called 
upon them to support him in his efforts to maintain religion 
for the people. ‘‘ This is all the more important,” his Majesty 
declared, ‘‘since the twentieth century has let loose ideas, the 
straggle against which can only successfully be carried through 
with the help of religion and the support of heaven. This is 
my firm conviction, The ‘crown that I wear can warrant 
earthly success only if it foundsitself in the Word and Person 
of the Lord. . . . The governments of Christian Princes 
can only be carried on in the sense of the Lord’s teaching. 
» + « They must help to strengthen the religious sense 
which is inborn in the Germanic race, and to increase the 
reverence for Altar and Throne, for these belong one to the 
other and may not be separated.” 

On a subsequent occasion he made a declaration which, so 
at least outsiders will think, was even mere surprising. Speak- 
ing to the naval cadets, he said that the nation that had the 
smallest consumption of alcohol would be pre-eminent in arms, 
He urged them to avoid its use and ensigns were recommended 
to become ‘total abstainers and to become members of the 
Order of Good Templars. Religion must be the basis of life. 
It is spiritual forces that win the victory, and not the least 
of these is the strength of souls, which springs from belief in 
God. 

These speeches, especially the one delivered at Kénigsburg, 
to which reference was made last month, and the Beuron 
speech called forth a good deal of criticism, and formed the 
subject of one of the earliest debates after the opening of the 
Reichstag. The result was a discomfiture of the Emperor’s 
critics. His Majesty seems to have recovered the regard 
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which the rash utterances of a few years imperilled, and has 
resumed that position of independence of which his premise 
to Prince Biilow had deprived him. 

But expenses are growing greater and fresh taxation is un- 
avoidable. The men in the army are to be increased, and a 
further addition is to be made to the navy. The annual def- 
icit requires the usual loan. The march of Europe towards 
bankruptcy goes on apace. 


The re-arranged Cabinet of M. 
France. Briand was assailed a day or two 
after its formation, and when the 
question ‘of confidence came to the vote the numbers who 
supported it were so few in comparison with those who had 
approved the former Cabinet that a call was made for its res- 
ignation. This, however, was merely a political cry of hatred, 
for the supporters are numerous enough, so long as they hold 
together, to assure the carrying out cf M. Briand’s programme. 
On October 30 the majorities in favor of M. Briand ranged 
from 146 to 294, while on the 1oth of November the majority 
fell to 87. Extremes met in opposition, the Extreme Right 
and the Extreme Left. Although it cannot be said that in 
this case in medio stat virtus, yet it approximately applies. 
For M. Briand has adopted the policy of /’apatsement, which 
consists in the abandonment of the petty persecution which 
for so long a time was practised, and which consisted in tke 
private denunciation of persons suspected of Clericalism or 
Royalism in the Civil Service and the Army and Navy. This 
abandonment has not pleased Socialists, nor a considerable 
number of the Socialist Radicals. On the other hand, M. 
Briand will accept no support from the opponents of the 
established secular schools with which the State, he affirms, is 
identified. And so a part of his programme and of that of 
the new Ministry is to enact measures necessary for protecting 
the école laique, and to develop instruction in the directions 
which the future of democracy demands, 
Electoral, administrative, and judicial reforms are promised, 
The long-talked-of income tax bill, slumbering in the Senate, 
is to be passed into law. The first and chief measures of the 
new government, however, are those which the recent strike 
has shown to be necessary. The rights of labor are declared 
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to be inviolable, but violence is to be repressed, The right to 
strike in the case of private industries is to be limited by an 
enforced reference to arbitration, while in the public services, 
such as railways, strikes are to be made illegal under all cir- 
cumstances, although means for settling the claims of the em- 
ployees on those roads are to be provided. Sabotage of every 
kind isto be punished and the incitement to it. The carrying 
of these proposals into law will take a good deal of time and 
involve long discussion. 

That the Republicans do not greatly love one another is 
made evident by the proceedings of the Rochette Commission. 
M. Rochette was a gentleman who had for many years been 
swindling the unwary members of the community. This had 
been well known, but it had been found impracticable to bring 
him to justice in the way in which French law required. M. 
Ciemenceau’s government found a means of putting an end to 
M. Rochette’s career, and he is nowin prison suffering for his 
misdeeds, The way in which M. Clemenceau acted did not 
please M. Jaurés and his brother Socialists, and they were able 
to persuade the Chamber to appoint a Commission of Inquiry. 
This Commission has afforded to France and the world the 
spectacle of the examination of the highest officers of State 
almost as if they were criminals. While these proceedings 
indicate how much importance is attached to the observance 
of the law, they seem calculated to bring the men who have 
served their country into discredit and disregard. 


The recent death of Count Tolstoy 

Russia. reveals to the outside world how 

small is the hold which the Or- 

thodox Church has upon the people, and of how inefficient 
is the influence exerted by the State in support of religion, 
and this in a country in which Church and State are most 
closely united. Notwithstanding the excommunication which 
had been placed upon him, an excommunication from which he 
tefused, a few hours before his death, to seek a release, and 
notwithstanding the consequent refusal of religious burial, on 
hearing the news of his death in the capital theatrical perform- 
ances and lectures were in some cases suspended, and audiences 
stood up in sign of mourning, a subscription for a national 
memorial was at once inaugurated, while in the provinces the 
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newspapers appeared with black borders. The churches were 
the only places in which no notice was taken of an event which 
moved to its depths the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
Empire. Not only the Duma but the Upper House adjourned 
as a mark of respect; the Tsar himself gave expression of his 
sorrow at the death of the great writer, the Premier paid a 
public tribute to the author of immortal productions of genius, 
while an immense assembly, made up chiefly of peasants, was 
present at the funeral, at which religious rites were forbidden. 
Throughout Russia the day was celebrated as a day of mourn- 
ing, and this although both Church and State did all it officially 
could to set a bin upon one whom they denounced as ‘‘ the 
rejected of God, the accursed mocker of Christ, and the shame- 
less and insensate apostate.” All these events indicate that a 
great cleavage exists between the governors and the governed, 
even in autocratic Russia. 


Although self-government is not 

Austria-Hungary. enjoyed to a very large extent by 

the inhabitants of the Dual Mon- 

archy, yet they are not completely debarred from exercising 
control over their rulérs. An account has to be given from 
time to time of the way in which the nation’s affairs have been 
managed; and although no formal penalty is attached to mis- 
doing, yet there is a loss of honor and reputation which is 
felt keenly even by the most self-centred autocrats. The dele- 
gations of Austria and of ‘Hungary have, after an interval of 
two years, been holding their sessions in order to receive from 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of the Army and Navy, and 
of Finance, reports of theirconduct. Doubtless a certain trepi- 
dation was felt, especially by Count Aehrenthal, who in the 
interval has been responsible for bringing the country to the 
verge of war and for imposing upon a people, already over- 
weighted with taxation, a large additional burden. The military 
preparations rendered necessary by the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina involved the expenditure of no less a sum 
than fifty millions of dollars, while for the assistance given to 
Austria during the crisis Germany, which never renders a sere 
vice for nothing, has compelled her ally to enter upon the 
building of Dreadnoughts. The expenditure for those will be 
so great that the authorities have not ventured openly to lay 
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their demands before the representatives of the people, but have 
allowed a private firm of ship-builders to undertake the work 
of building two battle-ships, nominally at their own risk, but 
trusting to patriotic feeling to take over and pay for the ves- 
sels when built. 

It is even said that Jewish bankers have incurred responsi- 
bility for payment, and the head of the firm has been honored 
in consequence by a visit from the Heir to the Throne. For 
a Court that would not receive from this country an Ambassa- 
dor because his wife was a Jewess, it is something of a humilia- 
tion to be thus dependent upon so ill-treated a race. The two 
Dreadnoughts being built in this underhand way do not by 
any means satisfy the demands of the naval authorities. At 
least two more are to be laid down in the present year, with 
an undefined programme for the future. 

Strange to say, the reason alleged for this immense increase 
is the relative weakness of the Austrian Navy in comparison 
with that of Italy, although Italy is a member of the Triple 
Alliance, and therefore an ally of Austria; and the Triple 
Alliance, it is constantly being asseverated, is as firm and strong 
as ever. But in military circles in Vienna, Italy is looked 
upon as the potential enemy, and in the columns of an influ- 
ential paper an earnest appeal has recently been made to be 
ready for war with Italy on the ground of the offensive ac- 
tivity of that country. 

A spokesman of the Slavs in the delegations—and however 
great may be the contempt of the German Austrian for these 
races they cannot be altogether neglected, forming as they do 
60 per cent of the population—expressed the dissatisfaction of 
many of them at the loss of reputation entailed by the wan- 
ton violation of an international treaty at the moment when 
the tendency of civilized nations is towards arbitration and the 
development of international law. Count Aehrenthal vindi- 
cated himself by an appeal to his conscience, alleging that 
there had been no violation of any point of law. But in his 
opinion the chief thing was the end not the means. “ We 
have success on our side”’—these were the facts that spoke for 
his policy. 

The morality of Count Aehrenthal’s policy was called in 
question on another matter by one of the representatives of 
the Czechs. This was with reference to the famous Friedjung 
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forgeries, made in order to convict of forgery certain Servian 
subjects of the Dual monarchy. A Czech representative af- 
firmed that they had been made at the Austro-Hungarian 
Legation at Belgrade and implied that Count Aehrenthal could 
not very weil have been, or at least still be, ignorant of the 
fact. The reply made by Count Aehrenthal was so weak that 
no one was surprised when it was rumored that he had ten- 
dered his resignation. It did not prove to be true, for the 
Count is not at all thin-skinned. It is not with secular pow- 
ers alone that he is in disfavor. Intercourse with the Nuncio 
has been discontinued during a considerable period, and at a 
meeting held at the Rathhaus, in Vienna, at which the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Vienna and other prelates were present, it was 
declared that he was one of those Ministers and diplomatists 
whose knees tremble and bodies quake before those Powers 
that dispose of cannon and quick- firing guns, but who have no 
regard for a higher and far mightier Power. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that too much attention has 
been paid to the present Foreign Minister. The fact, however, 
is that he is the personification of the new policy and activity 
of Austria-Hungary, which has transformed the Dual Monarchy 
from being a Conservative Power upon which reliance had 
been placed, into a power, the policy of which now excites 
misgiving and distrust. The anxiety increases when it is ase 
serted that Count Aehrenthal is the mouthpiece and represen- 
tative of the Heir to the Throne, and that in the new reign, 
which cannot be very far off, the uncontrolled and dominating 
spirit of the government will be of like character to that of 
the Count. This, however, is matter rather of guesswork than 
of knowledge. 

The work of that form of Socialism which consists in the 
ownership by the State of what the individual has hitherto 
possessed is being realized in Austria, not by arguments and 
discussion, but by action, indirect, indeed, but effectual. Tax- 
ation for necessary expenditure absorbs as much as 50 per 
cent of the income of many. While in Vienna there has been 
carried out a very extensive municipalization of industries, for 
the City owns and manages not only the tramways, slaughter- 
houses, markets, and the furnishing of electric light and power, 
but also such businesses as the breweries, and funerals, and 
cemeteries. There is, too, a strong Christian Socialist move- 
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ment; its members, indeed, form the largest party in the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath. As has already been mentioned the authori- 
ties of the Church sanction by their presence meetings that 
are held under its auspices. 

That a way is being found in which the aspirations for 
social improvement are reconciled with the Catholic principles 
of justice is a fact worthy of note, and attention may be called 
to a work recently published called Une Capitale Chrétienne 
Sociale: Vienna, par E. Boeglin, in which a full account of 
the work in Viennais given. A somewhat pathetic event shows 
that in the Hungarian capital, Budapest, equal progress has 
not been made. Three hundred Hungarian workmen, evicted 
on account of the deplorable housing conditions that exist, and 
forced to spend the night in the open, sent a telegram to the 
British Premier asking him to furnish them with house and 
home: to act in their behalf in the same spirit in which he 
had acted when he sent a battle-ship to rescue the King of 
Portugal when he lost his house and home. 


The situation in Turkey has some- 
Turkey. what improved, although it cannot 
be considered perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The Cabinet, while nominally in control, is stillin reality 
ruled by the ‘Committee of Union and Progress, which acts 
behind the scenes, and therefore in an underhand and irre- 
sponsible manner totally at variance with all the principles of 
constitutional government. This Committee, however, is itself 
divided into Extreme and Moderate Parties, and within the 
last few weeks the influence of the Moderate Party has become 
greater. It was full time, for the proceedings of the Turks in 
Macedonia were of so barbarous a character, in the way in 
which they carried out the anti-brigandage law, that bands for 
self-defense were again being formed, and it seemed likely 
that a period of murderous outrages would be renewed, such 
as characterized for so long the Hamidian régime. This danger, 
however, seems to have been averted. The fact that martial 
law, under which the capital has been placed ever since April, 
1909, is to be brought to an end within a few months, and 
that Passports are to be abolished, seems to show that some- 
thing of the spirit and not the mere letter of a constitution 
has begun to animate its rulers. 
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A more moderate course of action towards Greece has been 
adopted. There was a time when it seemed that Turkey was 
bent upon making war, notwithstanding all the efforts made 
by the Greeks. A more conciliatory course was taken owing, 
it is believed, to the good offices of Austria. Cretan ardor 
for annexation to Greece cannot be restrained by the efforts 
of the four protecting Powers, combined with those of Greece 
itself and Turkey. The Assembly at its recent meeting took 
the oath of allegiance to King George. Turkey sent her pro- 
test to the Powers, who answered promptly, saying that it was 
not worth while to pay any attention to such foolish proceed- 
ings. Towards Persia Turkey has been for some time adopting 
a somewhat aggressive course, pushing forward her troops 
towards the East to take possession of what the Persians say 
is Persian territory. The advances of money which, after so 
much trouble, have been secured from Germany and Austria, 
after having been refused by France, may perhaps exercise a 
moderating effect upon Turkish counsels. But Great Britain 
and France cannot help a feeling of chagrin that their influ- 
ence at Constantinople has become so much less than it was 
at the establishment of the new 7égime. 


The recent Elections in Greece by 

Greece. ; which the policy of M. Venezelos 

has been endorsed gives reason to 

hope that a settlement is impending of the many questions 

by which Greece has for so long been agitated. At one time 

the prospect was very dark. The members of the Assembly 

which had been elected for a revision of the Constitution were 

divided as to the very objects for which they were to work. 

Some were in favor of making themselves into a Constituent 

Assembly, and of proceeding thereupon to a fundamental 

reconstruction of the Constitution. Others, looking upon this 

as a breach of the conditions under which they had been 
elected, refused to concur. 

To this fundamental difference as to their functions, per- 
sonal jealousy added another. With general concurrence M. 
Venezelos had been called from Crete to become the Premier, 
in order to supersede the politicians whose work had resulted 
in ruin and had led to revolution. In Crete he had given 
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proofs of statesmanship, moderation, resource, firmness of 
purpose, and personal integrity. He had come to Greece un- 
trammeled by party ties or compromising engagements. But 
almost immediately after his appointment as Premier the old 
politicians showed themselves at their worst, and refused, by 
abstention, to give to him a vote of confidence. M. Venezelos 
at once tendered his resignation, which the King refused to 
accept, and within a day or two afterwards the Revisionist. 
Assembly was dissolved. The old party leaders denounced M. 
Venezelos as a dictator, and even denied the right of the 
Crown to dissolve the Revisionary Assembly. The opposition 
leaders proceeded to call a political strike. The elections 
were to be boycotted and no participation was to be taken 
in them. This appeal was made by M. Theotoki, M. Rallis, 
and M. Mavromichalis. But a better understanding of their 
duty seems to have animated the electors, for this appeal 
seems to have fallen upon deaf ears, and the new election bas 
ratified the policy of M. Venezelos, upon whom alone, along 
with the King, rests the hope that something like a settle- 
ment will be made. 

The programme of M. Venezelos is not confined to the 
revision of the Constitution, but embraces a reorganization of 
the methods of taxation, the present system pressing unduly 
onthe poor. Indirect taxation is to be reduced and the income 
tax and succession duties adopted. An Agrarian question ex- 
ists in Thessaly and in a somewhat acute form, for some of 
the landlords are Turks, whose rights are secured by Treaty, 
and the occupying tenants are calling eagerly for expropria- 
tion. Previous governments have treated this question with 
criminal negligence. M. Venezelos has promised to do all in 
his power to better conditions, but, as he felt unable to compel 
the expropriation of the landlords, his efforts were so little ap- 
preciated that an attempt was made to derail the train which 
was carrying him back to Athens. 

The internal situation was aggravated by the attitude taken 
by Turkey. Indeed it seemed at one time that war was only 
a question of hours, Turkish troops were assembled on the 
frontier, and the press of Constantinople was heaping insults 
on Greece. The danger, however, seems to have been averted. 
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THE YEAR 1910—A RETROSPECT. 


FRANCE. 


The end of the year leaves M. Briand Premier as its be- 
ginning found him, but with a reconstituted Cabinet, and one 
in which he is, with the exception of M. Pichon, the only man 
of any great distinction. The characteristic feature of the year 
has been the outbreak of a strike which threatened to paralyze 
the commerce and industry of the nation and to leave it de- 
fenseless in case of foreign attack, of which almost every nation 
on the continent lives in constant dread. The first work of the 
new Cabinet is to pass measures to secure the country from 
the recurrence of such a danger, and when this has been done 
to proceed to the judicial, electoral, and administrative reforms 
which have been so long promised. The discontent of a more 
or less large number of workingmen with the conditions under 
which they labor is the great cause for anxiety as to the im- 
mediate future, and efforts are to be made, not merely to repress 
violent proceedings on their part, but also to remove all just 
cause for discontent. The bitterness of the workingmen, and 
their willingness to proceed to any extreme in order to secure 
their ends, are the chief things to dread for the new year, and 
manifest clearly how little the secular education which is now 
given by the State secures stability and peace. 

The foreign relations of France remain almost unchanged. 
The alliance with Russia and the entente with Great Britain are 
as firm as ever. With Germany there has been no friction, 
the agreement concerning Morocco having been carried out by 
both parties both in the letter and the spirit. A certain cool- 
ness, however, exists between Austria-Hungary and France, 
due to the fact that the loan which Hungary wished raised in 
France could not be negotiated, the French not being willing 
to find funds which might be used against them, owing to the 
closeness of the alliance which now exists between Germany 
and the Dual Monarchy. Something of the same kind of es- 
trangement has taken place between France and Turkey, and 
for the same reason, that France would not lend money to Tur- 
key except upon conditions which Turkey thought too deroga- 
tory to its dignity. 
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GERMANY. 


The end of the year finds the German Reichstag approach- 
ing the conclusion of its labors, and the spring of the new 
year will witness the election of a new house. A few changes 
of Ministers have taken place, but the same Chancellor still 
remains at the head of affairs, although he has failed to pass 
into law his Bill for the reform of the Prussian Franchise. 
The controlling influence in the Reichstag is the co-operation 
of the Conservatives and the Centre. In the country the Soe 
cial Democrats are gaining in strength whenever by-elections 
take place. The Emperor has come to the front again—the 
idea which was entertained some two years ago, of confining 
his Majesty within strictly constitutional limits, having to all 
appearances been abandoned. The army as well as the navy 
is to be increased, and consequently the annual taxation and 
the permanent debt. There is no reason to think that any 
change has taken place in German plans to become a great 
sea-power. With Austria-Hungary the bonds have become 
closer, while over Turkey German influence has become 
greater, and is being extended, indeed, even to Persia. It can- 
not be said with certainty what are the relations with Russia, 
whether they are more or less cordial. What took place at 
the recent interview at Potsdam between the Kaiser and the 
Tsar remains shrouded in obscurity. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The chief event in the Dual Monarchy calling for mention 
is the defeat of the Independence Party at the Hungarian 
elections and the advent to power of the supporters of the 
dual system, as established in 1867. This is altogether pleas- 
ing to the aged Emperor-King, and has removed one of his. 
chief anxieties. His German subjects rejoice in the close 
union with the German Empire which now exists, but to the 
Slavs, who form the majority of the Empire, this same union 
is a matter of supreme apprehension and dread. As with all 
the European powers, the raising of money is the supreme 
need of the hour, and this is more difficult in Austria than 
elsewhere, for the burden of taxation is already overwhelm- 
ingly large. 
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The Friedjung forgeries have given an unsavory taste to 
politics and have had the effect, along with the other circum- 
stances attendant upon the annexation of the provinces, of 
causing a feeling of general distrust. 


RUSSIA. 


In Russia M. Stolypin remains in power, notwithstanding 
all the efforts which the Reactionaries have made to supplant 
him. The Duma seems to have become a permanent institu- 
tion, and to be able to exercise some degree of control. The 
agrarian laws passed under its auspices are said to have had a 
very salutary effect upon the well-being of peasant life. Its 
action towards Finland has not been equally beneficent and 
the end has not yet been seen of the conflict which has begun. 
Great Britain and Russia have been co-operating fairly well 
in Persia, although anxiety is felt by some as to what the 
ultimate outcome may be. The projected railway to unite the 
Russian system with the Indian system by a road through 
Persia would, if carried, be a new link in the chain which is 
bringing the whole world into ever closer union. 


ITALY. 


The Sonnino Ministry, which, it was hoped, would inau- 
gurate an era of honest purpose at least, if not of complete 
achievement, lasted no longer than five months, and gave way 
to a Cabinet, at the head of which was M. Luzzatti, a dis- 
tinguished financier. Very little has been done to alleviate the 
economic evils which Rome itself, but especially the South of 
Italy, have had to suffer for so longatime. In Naples, for ex- 
ample, large numbers of the people have no means of getting 
cheap and wholesome food. Vast numbers are crammed to 
suffocation in ‘‘ rookeries,” for which they have to pay exor- 
bitant rents. The neglect of their duty, which has character- 
ized the more recent governments of United Italy, has been 
recently exposed by a member of the Senate in a pamphlet 
called La Nostra Politica. Signor Villari describes the squalid 
misery and horror of the Neapolitan slums, and accuses the 
successive governments of perpetuating the evils which they 
had inherited from the former regime, and of being as cor- 
rupt themselves as were those whom it was their duty to pun- 
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ish. In fact inefficiency, if not corruption, seems to be the 
note of most if not all of the agencies worked by modern 
Italy. With the exception of Finance, failure is found every- 
where, both in State and Municipal authorities. This is especial- 
ly true of the rulers of Rome, who have aroused by their inepti- 
tude the criticism of the antiquarians and artists of all parts 
of the world; while the utterances of the Syndic, M. Nathan, 
have made him the laughing-stock of both continents, even of 
those who are no friends of the august authority whom he 
‘ has attacked. The fact that he was elected for a second term, 
after he had broken every promise which he had made at his 
first election, because he was able to persuade the electors that 
his opponents were Clericals, although jthey were not, shows 
the character of the people who now live in Rome, and makes 
it evident that they have as good a government as they de- 
serve. 

Italy still remains a member of the Triple Alliance and if 
the utterances of officials are to be credited she is a contented 
and devoted member. But there are indications that this is 
rather what it is wished should be believed than a reliable 
statement of fact. Large numbers of Italians have no love 
for Austria, and Austrians know this. The frontier of the 
two countries is being fortified with all practicable energy. 


_ This very brief survey ought to include a reference to the 
progress of the advance of constitutional government through- 
out the world, especially as the largest and the smallest of 
States have, in the course of the year, either adopted or taken 
important steps towards its adoption. On the one hand, the 
Prince of Monaco has conferred a Constitution upon his sub- 
jects, and they will no longer be under his absolute rule. Let 
us hope that they will not continue to tolerate the gambling 
den which has so long debased their land. 


To the millions of China a Constitution was promised in 
1906, but it was not to be earried into full effect for ten years. 
In the meantime steps were to be taken gradually for the re- 
alization of an Imperial Parliament. Provincial Assemblies and 
a National Assembly were to be called. These steps have 
been taken and the preparatory Assemblies are in working 
order. The surprising thing is that the desire manifested for 
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the full Parliament by the National Assembly was so strong, 
and the determination to have it so intense, that the Regent 
has been forced to promise that the Imperial Parliament shall 
be called within three years’ time. It was said that the prom- 
ise of a Parliament when first made was mere “ bluff,’”’ but the 
Chinese have shown that they would not suffer this indignity. 
The financial chaos is the main reason that necessitates this 
change. 


In Russia, Turkey, and Persia the experiments that are 
being made are being watched with mingled anxiety and hope, 
Peoples spoiled by long centuries of bad government cannot 
easily emerge, as they are not fitted for self-government. Their 
undue submission to autocracy has destroyed character. 


Passing to the other end of the scale, it is worth referring 
to the fact that the governing authority in the Commonwealth 
of Australia is a Labor Ministry supported by a majority in 
both the Senate and the Lower House, and secure of power 
for some five years. In Great Britain itself the mainspring of 
the agitation against the House of Lords is not the mere desire 
of a change in the political institutions of the country, the real 
object is to remove the obstacle which stands in the way (as 
is thought) of the economic amelioration of the working classes, 
A further extension of old-age pensions, insurance against dis- 
ability and sickness, are among the proposals to be carried 
out in the immediate future, while the good estate of the peo- 
ple at large, and not that of a favored few, is to be the domi- 
nant principle of government. 


& 








With Our Readers 


HE attacks of the incredulous have given Christian Scientists 
much practice in answering difficult questions, but we think 
that even the shrewdest of their sophists will find it a task to tell 
just what happened at Chestnut Hill, Boston, on December 3. The 
Medical Examiner, who was called in after the event, answers the 
question bluntly enough, Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy died. The 
immediate cause of her death was probably pneumonia. Itis not 
enough to answer that the Medical Examiner is a creature who is 
under ‘‘ the illusions of mortal mind.’’ After all, the prophetess is 
dead, and her followers, who, by the way, do not believe in matter, 
have buried her material remains. The main question to be 
answered is: Why did she die? If disease is only a fancy of the 
unenlightened, how did such an absurd notion ever enter into the 
mind of her who was the lamp of enlightenment for the world? Did 
that sublime intelligence create the spectre of pneumonia and suc- 
cumb of fright at this wraith of its own fashioning? Ifso, in what 
hope can lesser minds abide that they can withstand the delusions 
of sickness and of death? 

But it has been shown over and over again that argument is of 
little avail against the type of mind that takes to Christian Science. 
The death of their founder will be a shock to all, a blow to some. 
But we need not expect that it will rid the country at once of this 
freak religion. Not until death has claimed its full toll of the pres- 
ent generation of believers will it have passed into the history of 
perished errors. The zeal of fanaticism, the habits of years of 
credulousness, the cohesive power of property, will keep it alive for 
yet awhile. Its existence will not have been in vain, if its scourges 
will impress in even small degree on the Protestant mind the 
dangers of individual religious speculation. Such vagaries would 
be impossible if the religious consciousness were submissive, as 
Christ meant it to be, to an authority which is Catholic, that is, 
universal in time, and place, and experience. 





4 igen is ever a sweet reasonableness in the service of the saints 
and, paradoxical as it may seem, though over them hangs the 
ever present shadow of Calvary, they never lose that sense of 
gracious humor which lightens earth with something of the pleas- 
ant, peaceful joy of heaven. Take its reasonableness from the 
Christian revelation, and you fall into Manichzism; rob it of all 
laughter and human joy and you become a slave of Montanism or 
Puritanism. 
So wonderfully does it reach from end to end, ordering all 
things sweetly, that it bears its own,evidence of its divinity. As it 
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came from God Himself, as it was given from heights to which no 
man of himself could ever attain, so also in its interpretation, in its 
guidance for human kind, human history bears testimony to the 
truth that it needs an interpreter fortified by the divine gift of infalli- 
bility. - ‘ 


HE life and death of Lyof N. Tolstoy furnish striking evidence 
in support of this truth. Tolstoy was a man of evident sin- 
cerity ; of unique ability; of tremendous power as a writer. His 
name and his books are known throughout the world, and are ad- 
mired for their extraordinary artistic power. But Tolstoy was never 
content to be simply a story writer, never content to limit himself to 
the field in which he was undeniably well-qualified. From the first 
he gives evidences of the preacher, theteacher. And this conviction 
grows upon him until it possesses him entirely and he practically 
lays claim to a new gospel, or rather to the only true interpretation 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. For he says he believes in Christ’s 
teachings, and all that he lays down he claims to draw from those 
teachings. 

He left the literary field. He became obsessed with his ‘‘ mes- 
sage.’’ Hedid not hesitate to pronounce dogmatically upon every 
fundamental question of life and death ; upon questions philosophi- 
cal, social, and religious. When he stepped beyond his province, 
when he entered that region where he should have listened instead 
of dictated, he showed himself illogical, inconsistent, self-contradic- 
tory—in a word, an absolute failure. As a doctrinaire he has re- 
ceived but little attention from the world. Were it not for the ap- 
pealing art of his stories, his teachings would not have received 
even the little consideration that they have won. This is due to the 
tact that in his teachings he was by no means consistent ; and in his 
lite he was self-contradictory and almost ridiculous. At the end 
men pitied him ; they did not, because they could not, admire him. 
He had robbed the Gospel of salvation of all reasonableness; had 
made it a mass of contradictions and inanities; he had shown him- 
self absolutely devoid of the saving sense of humor that musf savor 
even our sympathies if they are to be healthy and helpful. Like 
many would-be leaders in the ‘‘ reform’’ of Christianity he took a 
few of the sayings of Christ, exaggerated them, perverted them to 
his own undoing, and made himself an unhappy slave of his own 
morbid, over-scrupulous consciousness. ‘‘ Renunciation’’ was the 
keynote of his teaching, and in this, in itself a negative thing, 
Tolstoy sought to find life. His doctrine was negative; his practice 
was negative. Is it any wonder, then, that he should have shown 
himself more a disciple of the Nirvana of Buddha, than of the per- 
sonal immortality to which we have been redeemed by Jesus Christ ? 
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Is it any wonder that though he claimed to look up to the teachings 
of Christ, he should in his egoism and self-sufficiency deny practi- 
cally the whole of the teachings of Jesus Christ, make himself at 
one time an opponent of celibacy under any aspect; at another its 
champion; and then again the apologist tor the Mormons; that he 
should at times make salvation dependent upon this or that unim- 
portant detail, and give himself to the new ethical craze ot the hour ? 
He protested as a leader against established religion and established 
government; showed himself the most dangerous of anarchists ; 
preached freedom trom obedience to any human authority; dis- 
puted constantly and bitterly with his wife and family. Finally, 
not knowing what to accept, what not to renounce, he grew dis- 
gusted with life even at its best and its fairest, and hurled his dia- 
tribes against the world that he found unutterably bad, yet which 
Christ found worthy enough to love even unto death, and to save 


unto eternity ? 
* * & 


HE world is God’s; yet we must not {be of the world. We must 
take up our cross and follow Him. He that will not bear the 
cross can never attain. We must discipline the body. It is a 
Brother Ass, yet it is also the temple of the Holy Spirit. We must 
use the things of the world, yet as if they were loaned to us. We 
must love creatures, yet above creatures we must love God. Who 
will enable us to preserve the delicate balance? Who will guide us in 
the solution of this paradox? To bea slave of the material is to be 
lost ; to look upon God’s handiwork of nature as utterly bad is also 
to be lost. Asa divine Light taught us the secret of life’s philoso- 
phy, so also a divine Light is needed to illumine man’s continuous 
voyage lest he suffer shipwreck upon the Scylla of the flesh or the 
Charybdis of Manichzism. 


— 


MOST timely article, which it would do well for the editors of 
many of oursecularand many also ot our so-called ‘‘ religious ’’ 
journals to read—if they are within the zone of persuasion—appeared 
in the Yale Review of November, 1910. It is written by Luis Garcia 
Guijarro, and entitled ‘‘ The Religious Question in Spain.’’ The 
article is an excellent review of the events that have led up to the 
measures advocated by the Canalejas government. Speaking of 
anti-Clericalism the writer says: 

Since clericalism does not exist in the political order, since there is in 
the governmental power nothing which savors of clericalism, those who enter 
that power with the promise to fight it, eventually either do nothing, because 
there is nothing to do, or have to give themselves over to a policy of extreme- 
ly bitter war upon Catholicism, which policy is the only anti-Clericalism really 
existing in Spain. 
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The Socialist leader says of Canalejas’ policy : ‘*Je ne vois que 
du ‘ bluff’; beaucoup de bruit et tres peu de besogne.”’ 


& 
~~ 


N the death of the late Michael Cudahy, of Chicago, the Catholic 
Church of the United States lost one of its most prominent and 
worthy laymen. The daily and weekly press gave extended ac- 
counts of his public life, of his rise in the niercantile world, and of 
how, against great odds, by his exceptional ability and insight, he 
achieved unusual business success. 

We wish to add here our word of praise of his strong, sterling, 
Catholic character. In his private life he was always the sincere, 
devoted Catholic, and by his example edified others and impressed 
the worth of Catholic faith and practice upon all who knew him. 
He was a whole-souled Catholic; not one who believed that his ob- 
ligation ended simply by an observance of those laws that are obliga- 
tory upon all the children of the Church; not one who interpreted 
in a small way the duty of supporting those great works that enable 
the Church to do her work; but a man of Catholic character and 
Catholic sympathy, interested, zealous, self-sacrificing. The work ot 
the Church was his work also, and in overflowing measure the tem- 
poral blessings that God had granted him were used to promote 
that work. He gave abundantly, not only of his means, but also of 
his personal service. As his sympathy and interest as a friend were 
deep, strong, and abiding, so did he always possess and manifest a 
living, active interest in the Church and her welfare. He wasa 
trustee of the Catholic University—an institution which he aided by 
large sums of money. In his adopted city he built a large Catholic 
college. He gave freely to the poor; his gifts to different Catholic 
institutions were many and generous. Because of his life his name 
will stand as that of a zealous, devoted Catholic; because of his 
good works it will be placed among the great benefactors of the 
Church in the United States. 





ys 
~~ 





N a recent address delivered before the Federation of Catholic 

Societies at their recent Convention in New Orleans, his Excel- 

lency the Apostolic Delegate, speaking on the question of Capital 
and Labor, said: 


The Church, speaking directly to the poor and laboring classes, says: 
‘¢ Remember that you were created for a better and happier end than for 
merely earthly possessions and transitory enjoyment.” 

This happy end is connected with the zealous observance of your duties 
according to your state in life. Hence, perform fully and faithfully the 
works which have been freely and according to equity agreed upon; do not 
injure the property or outrage the person of your master. Abstain from 
every act of violence and injustice, It is upon these conditions that you will 
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be able to bear patiently the burden of your transitory life and assure for 
yourselves the everlasting treasures of heaven. 

To the rich and the capitalist, she says: ‘*Do not make of your gold and 
silver a mammon of iniquity. Pay just wages to your workmen; do no 
injury to their just savings by violence or fraud; do not expose them to cor- 
rupting seductions and scandals; do not impose upon them labor which is 
beyond their strength, or unsuitable for their age or sex. Succor the poor 
and the indigent. Be to them all an example of economy and honesty, and 
show yourself to them rather as a benevolent father than as a stern master. 
Remember that you all are alike brothers in the ‘same great human family, 
and, as such, you must love and respect one another. Remember, also, that 
on the day of judgment a special account will be demanded of you by God 
Himself, and you shall be judged according to the manner in which you 
shall have observed these commandments.” 


aie 


NTERESTING figures in the latest issue of the Bulletin of the 
New York Department of Labor are the following as to member- 
ship in Trade Unions. 


United States and Canada, . « 2,500,000 (estimated) 
Germany, . . ° 2,447,578 
Great Britain and trelend, ’ - 2,347,461 
New York State, . . . 407,226 





For the first six months of 1910, the mean number of trade-union 
members reported as unemployed in New York was 19.2 per cent. 
* * * 
EVERAL very significant events in the history of industrial re- 
lations are reported this month. One is the signing of the agree- 
ment which terminated the cloak-makers’ strike of last summer, in 
which some 70,000 employees were concerned. The agreement 
establishes a permanent board of arbitration and a committee of 
grievances, and—which is noteworthy—sets up a Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control to establish standards which both manufacturers and 
Unions must maintain. 

A decision rendered by Mr. Justice Goff in the Supreme Court 
(on an issue raised in the cloak-makers’ strike above mentioned) 
held that a strike for a closed shop, under the given circumstances, 
constituted an illegal conspiracy to deprive other men of the oppor- 
tunity to exercise their right to work. 

The new New York law on workmen’s compensation has under- 
gone its first test and passed the ordeal triumphantly. In the Su- 
preme Court in Erie County, Mr. Justice Pound sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the statute against the plea that it deprived the de- 
fendants (a Railway Company) of liberty and property without due 
process ot law, denied equal protection of laws, and violated the 
right of trial by jury. 
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22 BLOMFIELD ROAD, LONDON, W., 4 November, 19I0. 
Zo the Editor of The Catholic World: 

DEAR REv. SIR: My name being mentioned in Mr. O’Brien’s letter, I 
take upon myself the burden of reply, for with just such a tissue of irrel- 
evancies my father has already dealt in writing to the Ball Publishing Com- 
pany. I can only repeat that as soon as my father was informed by Mr. 
O’Brien of the intended publication of Thompson’s prose collected from old 
magazines, he wrote begging Mr. O’Brien to hold his hand. In the face of 
this request Mr. O’Brien proceeded with his publication, on the ground, he 
now says, that he had previously mentioned his intention to a lady of Buf- 
falo, my sister-in-law, whom he had casually met in Boston. I need hardly 
say that her reference, ina letter to me, to the half-formulated ambitions of 
a stranger, did not seem to put my father under the obligation of tracing 
this gentleman who, he naturally supposed, would write directly to him, seek- 
ing an official sanction. He had my father’s address and even sent hima 
printed essay on Thompson, which my father, after his manner of welcom- 
ing American admirers of Thompson, no doubt too generously praised #/ it 
contained the appreciation of Thompson’s prose you have quoted to condemn. 
No hint was given of the purpose to which the essay was to be put; nor 
could my father guess that it was intended to preface any such volume as the 
one Mr. O’Brien still quaintly calls his ‘‘ authorized” edition. 

When Mr. O’Brien did at last communicate his plan to Thompson’sliter- 
ary executor, with what looks like a nicely calculated tardiness, the reply, 
although despatched immediately, was of no avail. Needless to say, my 
father’s only concern, as Thompson’s literary executor, is to make it clear 
that he gave no countenance to the issue of a volume that is not, in his 
opinion, fitly representative of Francis Thompson’s prose, the more so as a 
volume of wider range, planned by Thompson himself, is about to be added 
to the authorized edition of his works. I am,-dear Rev. Sir, 

Yours sincerely, EVERARD MEYNELL. 
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